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THIS WEEK’S NEWS 
PAGE 


Mr. Henry Brappock, A.R.LB.A., A.A.Dip., has 
been nominated as President of the Architectural 
Association for the session 1949-50. 478 
A SYMPOSIUM at which representatives of different 
sections of the building industry presented their 
points of view regarding current problems was held 

at the Architectural Association on April 13. 


RurAL HOUSING for Loddon R.D.C., Norfolk, 
recently carried out, in accordance with the regula- 
tions governing cost and size laid down by the 
Ministry of Health, by Messrs. Tayler and Green, 
FF.R.LB.A., is an interesting example of what 
may be achieved under the existing restrictions. 


A RECOMMENDATION that every local authority 
should review its method of selecting tenants and 
should ensure that houses are let on the basis of 
the greatest housing need has been made by a sub- 
Central Housing Advisory 


committee of the 


Committee. 494 


THE ORGANISATION Of a County Council for plan- 
ning and the work ‘connected with the day-to-day 
control of development were described by Mr. 
James W. R. Adams, P.T.P.I., F.R.G.S., County 
Planning Officer of Kent, in a recent talk in London. 495 
THE REPORT on” the training of builders’ foremen, 
issued by the industry’s Special Committee, has 
now been circulated for study to the American, 
Australian, New Zealand and Swiss Governments. 
While it is reported that in London the schools at 
Brixton, Tottenham, Bromley and Hammersmith 
have been unable to cope with the number of appli- 
cants for the courses started, it is stated that so far 

the work has been handicapped by the lack of 
suitable lecturers. 


ADJUSTMENTS of the regional organisation of the 
housing department of the, Ministry of Health have 
been announced. Details are given. 


CURRENT BUILDING RESEARCH was described by Dr. 
J. West, Deputy Chief ‘Scientific Adviser to the 
Ministry of Works, in an address given at the 
Housing Centre. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADES 
EMPLOYERS has received a letter from the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning giving a ruling on 
whether land, subject to an agreement for 2 build- 
ing lease, may be claimed as “ dead ripe.” 


THE BELIEF that the time had come. when builders, 
given more scope for initiative and a return to free- 
dom, would be able to reduce. costs, has been 
expressed by Mr. Nigel Hannen, President of the 
London Master Builders’ Association. 


Mr. GEORGE TOMLINSON, M.P., Minister of Educa- 
tion, has announced that plans for the development 
of technical education have now been completed 
and between now and 1952 it is intended to car 
out a building programme which should meet all 
existing needs in; this field and also those which 
could be foreseen at the present. 


INCENTIVES TO BUILDERS 


MT'HE Budget is likely to have direct consequences for 
the building industry. It has been estimated that 
the Chancellor’s decision to restrict food subsidies to 
a maximum of £465 million will result in an immediate 
rise of two points in the cost of living index, and it is 
possible that the index may rise still further. This is 
a matter of some significance to the building industry, 
since under the wage agreement operated through 
,the National Joint Council an average rise of three 
points in the cost of living index over the course of a 
year automatically produces an increase of an half- 
penny an hour. The effect of this on the already high 
ievel of building costs needs no emphasis. 

It might well be argued that the sliding scale arrange- 
ment, by which building trade wages increase with the 
cost of living, should be scrapped as tendifig to defeat 
the Government’s efforts to stop inflation. Logically, 
and in terms of strict economics, there can. be no doubt 
that the sliding scale agreement ought to be suspended 
for the time being. Human affairs, however, can sel-. 
dom be ordered in terms of logic or strict economics, 
and it must be recognised that the present arrangement, 
by giving the operatives the assurance of wage increases 
related to the cost of living, has for many years helped 
to maintain peace in the industry. To suspend the 
sliding scale. rule at this juncture might lead to dis- 
content, if not to strikes—evils which cannot be 
afforded. 

Since there is thus every probability that a wage in- 
crease in the next few months cannot be avoided, it is 
clear that still more strenuous efforts must be made to 
increase productivity per man hour in order to prevent 
a further rise in building costs. The means by which 
productivity can be raised are well known—among the 
more obvious are the incentives scheme for bonus pay- 
ments related to output, better site organisation, the in- 
creased use of, mechanical labour-saving devices. All 
these things depend, however,.for their implementation 
upon the individual building contractor. No doubt 
ordinary business instincts, supported by considerations 
of the public interest, will cause many builders to try 
to increase production by these various means, but 
there is much to be said for incentives for the builder 
as well as the operative. 

This idea was discussed: recently by Mr. Stanley C. 
Ramsey in his address to the Abbey National Building 
Society, which was reported in our issue of. March 25. 
In this connection Mr. Ramsey reminded his audience 
of the very interesting methods adopted by the London 
County Council. To quote his own-words: “Under 
what is called the ‘value cost’ ‘contract, the: council 
finances a particular housing project from the begin- 
ning, and, broadly speaking, pays the contractor only 
for his management services. The contractor’s fee is 
a percentage not of actual cost, which is worked out 
when the job is finished, but of a value for the job 
estimated in advance. The contractor’s fee is graduated 
so that he gets“more if he does the job for a cost below 
the estimated value, and less if the final cost is higher. 
The contractor has every incentive to keep the costs 
down as much as possible.” : 

A detailed note on the value cost contract is contained 
in. the Ministry of Works Report on the Placing and’ 
Management of Contracts, but in view of its importance 
a brief description of its working will not be out. of 
place here. The contracts are placed by tender, each of 
the selected tendering contractors offering to direct the 
carrying out of the specified operations for a fee.. This — 
fee is calculated as a percentage of the value of the 
work arrived at on the basis of schedule prices pre- 
pared by the L.C.C.. Each contractor tenders a normal 
fee percentage, and is given the opportunity of. in- . 
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creasing or decreasing by a percentage the rates and 
prices in the schedules as prepared by the L.C.C. These 
schedules, whether modified or not, do not represent the 
prices to be paid to the contractor for the work, but pro- 
vide the basis for settling its estimated value. 
actual cost proves to be less the contractor’s fee is in- 
creased proportionally—but if it turns out to be more, 
his fee is diminished accordingly. Any such increases or 
decreases in the fees are determined on a sliding scale, 
but in any event the contractor is entitled to some profit. 
Thus if the value exceeds cost by more than 10 per 
cent. (i.e., the contractor carries out the work for less 
than the estimated value) the contractor’s fee is in- 
creased by 50 per cent.; at the other end of the scale 
there may be reduction of as much as 75 per cent. if 
the cost exceeds the value by more than 15 per cent. 
This is clearly a type of coritract which gives every 
Its fundamental basis is 
not that the contractor should receive a proportion 
of the saving of the cost below estimate or contribute 
towards .-any excess of cost over estimate, but that his , 
fee should be increased or decreased according to 
whether there is a saving or otherwise on the estimate 
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—a subtle distinction perhaps, but none the less im- 
This fact gives the value cost contract great 


other forms of contract. It avoids 
fixed price contract awarded to the 


lowest tenderer, a type of contract which has too often 
resulted in inferior work or the bankruptcy of the 
It also has advantages over some other 
types of “cost reimbursement contracts ”—certainly 
over the notorious cost-plus variety, but also over the 
cost plus fixed fee type. which hardly affords any 
incentive to efficiency. 

As a result of their pre-war ex 
carried out approximately £30 million worth of hous- 
ing work by this method, the L.C.C. consider the value 
cost contract the best for their purpose, both for secur- 
ing good building and’ economy. 
continuing to use it for their post-war housing pro- 
In view of the fact that the recent Budget 
emphasises the importance of raising output as much’ 
as possible, other local- authorities would: be well 
advised to consider adopting this' form of contract, 
thus providing their contractors with a much-needed 
incentive to efficiency. 


rience, when they 


They are, therefore, 





NOTES anp NEWS 


Which Way for Architecture? 
{s a universally accepted style of archi- 
tecture possible? This’ question came 
up at a recent architectural dinner, and 
few . % (especially the architect who 
posed the question) could suggest any 
answer which would satisfy the large field 
of architecturaf thought. Possibly no other 
art can show such a ruthless approach 
to the recent past as architecture, and 
while not suggesting that architects 
generally are doomed to disillusionment 
in their old age, surprisingly few finish 
their careers without expressing some re- 
sentment at the scene which surrounds 
them. That would seem to be the way 
of progress; nevertheless, progress in the 
arts has a frequently amusing way of 
getting into reverse gear and causing the 
most ——— of theorists to pause in 
their tracks and to take stock of the con- 
temporary scene. ; 

As in painting and sculpture, it is likely 
that the architectural scene will remain 
broad, and this, despite the ravings of 
the more urgent critics, may not possibly 
be such a bad thing. The avant garde, 
no doubt, will (as they have consistently 
done in the past) continue to plough a 
Jonely furrow, and the largest proportion 
of architects will take the middle course. 
That this middle course is anathema 
to the avant garde is not unnatural; on 
the other hand, without the-men of the 
centre there would be no avant garde 
or “urgent critics.’ Therefore, it seems, 
a universal style is hardly likely as long 
as men remain individuals. 


Pioneers across the Sea. 

“Ir is all the more agreeable to design 
in this country (America) because build- 
ing is-the American gift, the American 
passion. Everybody in America is in- 
terested in building his) own house. 
Everybody knows what a two-by-four is 
and what to do with it. Everybody is 
still half a pioneer at heart, ready to go 
into the wilderness and make himself a 
shelter there.” | 

These words were spoken by Mr. 
Marcel Breuer in an interview with a 
representative of The New Yorker. 
The. interview was occasioned by a visit 
to the garden behind the Museum of 
Modern Art, where Mr. Breuer has been 
commissioned to design a house fitting 
to the needs of “a middle class com- 
muter,” with “a taste cultivated or cap- 
able of being cultivated past the point 
at which Cape’ Cod Colonial seems the 


high-water mark of American architec- 
ture.” We all know the virtues and vices 
of contemporary Cape Cod Colonial, and 
to be fair, of contemporary’ American 
domestic architecture in general. Its 
vitality is undeniable, its photogenic pos- 
sibilities unlimited, but it would be rash 
to assert that even this extremely sophis- 
ticated trend in modern design exhibits 
all the cardinal points necessary to a 
highly cultivated taste. 

The circle still turns, and even Mr. 
Breuer is forced to bow to the inexorable 
passage of even ten years. ‘“ Modern 
architects don’t like severity in a house. 
Perhaps we did once, but we don’t any 
more. Little by little, we’ve learned how 
to use the old natural materials—stone, 
unpainted wood—in fresh ways. We’ve 
learned to make houses to grow gently 
out of the land, and to weather and 
become more beautiful with age.” It all 
sounds very encouraging and hopeful, 
although not particularly new, as archi- 
tects were also doing all that pretty well 
over three hundred years ago. 

To architects in England, the American 
scene has for the past five years or so 
assumed a rather frustrating lushness; 
photographs of houses constructed o 
field stone and timber have arrived here 
with monotonous regularity—beautiful 
at first, now still beautiful, but perhaps 
slightly mannered. 

It is here that Mr. Breuer and his school 
must take care. “Cape Cod Colonial,” 
for all its shortcomings, is a style which 
grew up with the country and history, 
hence its repose and singular lack of 
ostentation. The new American domes- 
tic architecture lacks this controlled 
formalism, it panders to the whim of 
contemporary thought, good at - the 
moment, but for how long? 


The A.A. President. 

For the session 1949-50, Mr. Henry 
Braddock, A.R.I.B.A., A.A. Dipl. has 
been nominated as 
President of the 
Archite ctural 
Association. - 

Educated 
ar Tiffins School, 

ijgston-upon- 
‘Themes and at the 
Wimbledon 
School of Art, Mr. 
Braddock joined 
the A.A. as a:stu- 
dent in 1919, and 
was elected to the 





Mr. Henry Braddock, A.A. Council in 
ARAL B A, ic omnated ~May, 1937. He has 
Architectural Association. S€Ive as hon. 


/ 


secretary, hon. treasurer and  vice- 
President. He became a . member 
of the R.LB.A.. Council in 1946-47, 


and was awarded the R.LB.A. Dis- 
tinction in Town Planning in 
December, 1947. Since 1940 he has 
been associated with Mr. Arthur W. 
Kenyon, C.B.E., F.R.LB.A.,- M.T.PL, 
and carries on his practice from 15, 
Adeline-place, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 


East Window of Temple Church. 


THE INNs of the Temple'have accepted 
an offer of the Worshipful Company of 
Glaziers and Painters of Glass to present 
the great East Window to the Temple 
Church when it is restored. Arrange- 
ments have been made to invite Livery- 
men, who are experienced in the art of 
stained glass and who are connected with 
the Company, to submit designs for 
consideration by the two Inns. 

Those who will be asked to submit 
designs will include Messrs. Hugh Easton, 
Gerald Smith, D. W.° Dearle, H. M. 
Doyle, Donald B. Taunton and Chris- 
topher Webb, all of whom are members 
of the Stained Glass Window Committee 


f of the Company. 


Frank Lloyd Wright Honoured. 


AT Houston, Texas, on March 17, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Royal Gold Medallist in 
Great Britain in 1941, was awarded the 
Gold Medal of the American Institute of 
Architects for his “ courage, high-hearted 
hope. and contribution to the advance- 
ment of architectural thought.” 

The award was made at the 81st annual 
convention of the American Institute of 
Architects, by Mr. Douglas W. Orr, of 
New Haven, Connecticut, retiring presi- 
dent of the Institute. Making the presen- 
tation, Mr. Orr said Frank Lloyd Wright 
had moved men’s minds. Peopie all over 
the world believed in the inherent beauty 
of architecture which grew from need, 
from the soil, from the nature of 
materials. Frank Lloyd Wright had been 
and still was a titanic force. in making 
them so believe. 

Mr. Wright’s work in Europe has been 
termed “The American Expression if 
Architecture.” To help others interested 
in architecture, he organised 40 appren- 
tices into a group for cultural experiment 
in the arts. This organisation, known as 
“The Taliesin Fellowship,” meets 
annually at Taliesin, in Wisconsin. and 
Arizona. The author of over a dozen 
voluines, Wright is known particularly for 
his autobiography and “ The Disappear- 
ing City,” both published in 1932; “ Archi- 
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“KECONSTRUCTION OF DUNKIRK. 
of which was destroyed in the bombardment which accompanied the evacuation 


in 1940, is now well under way. 


The reconstruction of Dunkirk, much 


Seen above is a prefabricated house in the 


outskirts of the town. 


tecture and Modern Life,” “‘ The Nature 
of Materials,” and “* When Democracy 
Builds,” published in 1946. 


New Black Grave: Head-Stones. 


THe following statement has been 
issued by Dr. F. C. Eeles, O.B.E., secre- 
tary of the Central Council for the Care 
of Churches: “ The Central Council for 
the Care of Churches regrets: to learn 
that a fresh menace to the beauty of our 
English churchyards has arisen in the 
form of black stove-enamelled head- 
stones to be lettered in gold or silver. 
It is believed that the material is a form 
of slate of French or Italian origin. All 
concerned with the care of churchyards 
should be on their guard against the 
introduction of such incongruities. The 
clergy should remind undertakers and 
monumental masons that no monuments 
may be erected in the churchyard with- 
out the design, a specimen of the letter- 
ing, and the full wording of the inscrip- 
tion being submitted to them and 
approved in writing. Any unusual form 
ef monument or inscription requires a 
faculty. The best means of protecting 
an unspoiled country. churchyard or a 
new addition, is for the Parochial Church 
Council to adopt by resolution a set of 
model churchyard regulations stich as 
may be found in ‘The Care of Church- 
yards’ (Press and Publications Board of 
the Church Assembly, Church House, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W.1. Price 
1s, by post 1s. 2d.) A sheet of first-class 
simple lettering, suitable for handing to 
the mason (price 6d., by post 7d.), is also 
eed by the Press and Publications 

oard.” 


A Summer Meeting. 


Tae Summer Meeting of the Junior 
Organisation of the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors this year has been 
arranged for Saturday, June 25, and will 
take the form of a visit to the factory 
of Arthur Guinness, Son and Co., Ltd., at 
Park Royal. Visitors must be over 18 
years of age and, with this exception, all 
Junior members and their families are 
Invited. The tickets are restricted to 150 
i number, so early application is advised. 
Members will be conducted round the 


factory in parties, and the tour will com- 
mence at about 2.30 p.m.. finishing at 
4 p.m. Tea will be provided. 

Final arrangements have yet to be 
made, but members wishing to attend 
may now apply for tickets to the Hon- 
orary Secretary of the Junior Organisa- 
tion at the Institution and full details 
will be sent later. No applications for 
tickets can be considered after June 6. 

Members are reminded, also, that those 
wishing to submit papers for considera- 
tion for the President’s. Prize and the 
Ryde Memorial Prize should submit 
them to the Institution by August 1. 


Discussion on Development Charges. 
On Monday, May 2, at 5.30 p.m., at the 


Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors, ; 


there will be a further discussion on Mr. 
J..D. Trustram' Eve’s address on “ The 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1947: 
Development Charges,” given at the meet- 
ing on April. 4. Admission will be by 
ticket only. The discussion will be at 12, 
Great George-street, S.W.1. 


Scientific Liaison Officer, France. 

IN agreement with the Foreign Office, 
the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research has appointed Mr. A. H. 
Waterfield, a Principal Scientific Officer, 
formerly of the Ministry of Supply, for 
scientific liaison - duties in «France, with 
~ rank of Attaché at H.M. Embassy in 

aris. 

As Scientific Attaché in Paris his re- 
sponsibilities will include helping U.K. 
Departments on various matters of funda- 
mental and applied science and technology 
in France, especially in the fields of in- 
terest to D.S.I.R. and the industrial Re- 
search Associations. ‘ 


Appointments. 

Dr. T. W. Parker, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.R.LC., has been appointed Deputy 
Director of Building Research in the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search with effect from March 1. 

Mr. CHAREES E. ASPINALL, A.R.I.B.A., 
chief architectural assistant in the 
Borough Engineer’s Department, Bolton. 
has been appointed Deputy Borough 
Architect, Huddersfield. 
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Mr. Kerra G. Gisert, senior plan- 
ning assistant to the Staffordshire County 
Council, has been appointed Town Plan- 
ning Officer, Great Yarmouth, in succes- 
sion to Mr. H. F. Alston, now Town 
Planning Officer at Newport (Monmouth- 
shire). 

Professional Announcements. 

The partnership of Mr. W. R. BENNETT, 
L.R.LB.A., and Mr. R. R. WILKINs, 
A.R.LB.A., under the name of J. Stanley 
Beard, Bennett and Partners, will in 
future be known under the name of J. 
Stanley Beard, Bennett and Wilkins. The 
address is still 101-3, Baker-street, Lon- 
don, W.1. (Tel.: Welbeck 2858.) 

Mr. E. Denis’ Knicut, A.R.I.C.S., 
F.LA.S., chartered quantity surveyor, has 
opened additional offices at Queen’s 
House, 12, Queen-square, Brighton, 1. 


COMING EVENTS 
Saturday, April 23. 


HEMEL HEMPSTEAD DEVELOPMENT COR- 
PORATION.—Stone-laying ceremony to mark 
start of work on first house, by the Mayor 


and Bailiff of Hemel Hempstead. 12 noon. 
Monday, April 25. 
INSTITUTE OF QUANTITY SURVEYORS 


(LONDON BRANCH).—Annual General Meet- 
ing, 98, Gloucester-place,. London, W.1. 


6.30 p.m. 
Tuesday, April 26. 

INTERIOR DFCORATION DESIGN CENTRE.— 
“Whither British Design ’—Conference for 
Designers, 13, Portman-square, London, W.1. 
10 a.m. (Continuing until April 28.) 

INSTITUTE OF WELDING.—Spring Meeting. 
Beach Hotel, Southsea. 10.30 a.m. (Con- 
tinuing until April 29.) 

Wednesday, April 27. 

THE INSTITUTE OF FuEL.—‘‘ Combined Heat 
and Power Supplies” Conference. The 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s 
Gate, S.W.1. 

THE Lonpon Socrety.—Annual Meeting. 
Mr. J. D. Carleton, M.A., on “* Westminster 
School.” College Hall, Westminster 
(entrance in Dean’s Yard). 5.30 p.m. 

Thursday, April 28. 

HousinGc CENTRE Trust.—Tour of Debden 
Estate, near Loughton. Coach leaves Hous- 
ing Centre at 1.30 p.m. 

BIRMINGHAM AND Five Countries ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Annual dinner and 
dance. Grand Hotel. 6.15 p.m. 

Friday, April 29. 

R.I.B.A. Annual Reception. 66, Portland- 
place, W.1. 8.15 p.m. (till midnight). 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL 
PsycHoLoGy.—Annual week-end conference. 
The Palace Hotel, Buxton. Opening session, 
8.30 p.m. (Until May 2.) 

THE ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION FOR WOMEN.— 
Twenty-fourth Annual Conference. The 
a Rooms, Great Queen-street, W.C.2. 

a.m. 


FROM “THE BUILDER” OF 1849 
Saturday, April 21, 1849. 

WE. are anxious that the Committee of 
the House of Commons appointed to in- 
vestigate the [want of] constitution, [mis] 
management, and [strange] proceedings of 
the Schools of Designs, should get 
earnestly to work; and, still more so, 
that the result of the inquiry may be 
reformation and satisfactory progress. For 
some years we have endeavoured strenu- 
ously and continuously, by directing atten- 
tion to abuses in the schools, and to 
the lamentably small results of a large 
outlay upon them, to lead to improve- 
ment. We were very unpopular in some 
quarters in consequence—THE~ BUILDER 
was positively a forbidden book ‘at one 
time in Somerset House—but our 
opinions became ultimately the univer- 
sal opinions, and a certain amount of 
good was done.—(From a leader.) 
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Merchant Taylors’ Hall, Threadneedle-street. 


THE WAR-DESTROYED CITY COMPANY HALLS 


Their History and Prospects for Rebuilding 
By EDGAR W. PITT 


AMONG the ancient City of London 

Company (or Livery) Halls the fol- 
lowing account is of those totally or prac- 
tically wholly destroyed by enemy action 
in the late war. -Although these halls are 
numerically small in number, they include 
some of the more important of the Com- 
panies. There were originally 73 Com- 
panies, 12 of which were major and 61 
minor. 


The Livery Companies of London date 
from the time of the Saxons. They were 
the trade unions of those and subsequent 
times, but were concerned not only with 
the fixing of a fair minimum wage and 
reasonable conditions of labour but also 
attended to the spiritual needs and social 
welfare of their members. They were 
essentially institutions of self-help; they 


were joined by all classes to further the: 


common interests of all in the bond of 
“family” charity. Each member was 
regarded as a “ brother” or “ sister,” and 
if one became ill, or poor, or infirm, he 
was assisted by the Guild. If he suffered 
loss by fire, flood, shipwreck, or violence, 
the Guild would repair his loss. When 
“any good girl of the Guild ” wanted to 
be married, the Guild provided the dowry, 
and when any “brother” or “ sister’ 
died, the Guild paid the funeral expenses. 
In those days, when _Teligion played a 
greater part in the national life, religious 
pilgrimages were frequently made, such 
as to the shrine of St. Joseph, at Glaston- 
bury, or to that of St. Thomas, at Canter- 
bury, or even to Rome itself. The breth- 
ren of the Guild would help the pilgrim 
on his way, and in some cases provided 
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pitals and schools, the Guilds also under- 
took responsibility for the maintenange 
of the fabric of the parish churches, the 
expenses of public worship, as well as for 
such practical undertakings as the repair 
to roads and bridges, town walls and 
fortifications. . 

The name “ guild ” is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon word “ geldan ” or “ gilden,” 
which means “to pay,” and PE a that 
the members were required to contribute 
something towards the support of the 
brotherhood to which they belonged. 

There were guilds exclusively religious, 
guilds of the calendars for the clergy, 
social: guilds for the purposes of pro- 
moting good fellowship, benevolence and 
thrift, merchant guilds for ‘the regulation 
of trade, and faith guilds for the promo- 
tion of peace and the establishment of 
law and order. The annual feast was held 
on the day of the patron saint, when the 
members attended Mass and afterwards 
performed a. Miracle Play and dined 
together. 

¢ religious, social and faith guilds 
have long since passed away. The firs 
were broken up at the Protestant Refor- 
mation, a period which: virtually saw 
the end of the old feudal form of society, 

The most important guilds, however, 
were those of the merchants, and these 
are of interest, for they were the fore- 
runners of their modern counterparts, 

The merchant guilds were originally 
composed of wealthy merchants, both 
those who owned the land on which the 
town was built, and the owners of estates 
in the neighbourhood. These men fte- 
quently carried on some trade in the town, 
and practically governed it by means of 
the guild. It was this state of affairs 
which doubtless led the artisans and 
craftsmen to form their own craft 
guilds for the protection of their interests. 
Long and fierce was the struggle between 
these rival bodies, the victory finally rest- 
ing with the workers who, in London. 
attained their supremacy as early as the 
reign of Edward II. 

The Livery Companies of London were 
similar to the guilds that have been de- 
scribed. They possessed their own halls 
and, before the Great Fire in 1666, which 
swept away so much of ancient London, 
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(From an. illustration in 
W. Thornbury’s “ Old and New London.’’) 
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lodgings for pilgrims who passed through 
the city or town. 

As well as. providing lodgings for 
strangers, almshouses for the poor, hos- 
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“Merchant Taylors’ Hall as it is to-day. 
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An Exterior View of 
Mercers’ Hall, 


these were built on a scale of great mag- 
nificence. The present-day Guildhall of 
London gives some idea of the ancient 
appearance of these buildings. 

Both Edward III and Richard II granted 
the Companies charters in return for large 
sums of money advanced by them to the 
national exchequer, and after incorpora- 
tion by those sovereigns, the City Com- 
panies attained a high degree of import- 
ance, so much so that the highest person- 
ages in Church and State were eager to 
be enrolled as members, and, favoured 
by royal edicts, they received many privi- 
leges and monopolies, © 

The members at this period began to 
assume a distinctive dress, or livery, and 
thus the guilds came to be called Livery 
Companies. At special festivals or occa- 
sions, such as the coronation of the 
sovereign or other State functions, when 
sumptuous pageants were staged, the Com- 
panies were -conspicuously present, for 
their members shone in “ blue gowns and 
ted hoods,” or ‘“brown-blue — with 
boderyed sleevys” or “red, with hoods 
red and white.” Much might be men- 
tioned of the ancient glories and civic 
state of the Livery .Companies, their 
pageants and colourful ceremonies. To 
mention one, the river, which was often 
the scene of splendour, must have pre- 
sented a grand spectacle when Elizabeth, 
the wife of Henry VII, was crowned. At 
her coming forth from Greenwich by 
Water 

“there was attending upon her the 

maior, shrifes and aldermen of the 

cities, and divers and many wor- 
shipfuJl comoners, choshen out of 
every crafte, in their liveries, in barges 


freshly furnished with banners and. 


er-lane. 
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Interior of Haberdashers’ Hall, Grésham-street. (From an 


streamers of silke, richly beaton with 
the arms and bagges of their craft; and 
in especiall a barge, called the bachelors’ 
barge, garnished and apparelled, pass- 
ing all other, wherein was ordayned a 
— redd dragon, spowting flames of 
yer into the Thames; and many other 
gentlemanlie pagiaunts, well and curi- 
ously devised, to do Her Highness sport 
and pleasure with.” 
The Companies were at the height of 
their prosperity in. the fifteenth century. 
No one was allowed to trade unless he 


illustration in W. Thornbury’s “Old and New London.’) 


was a member of the Company. He must 


only ply his trade in that part of the City 
allotted to that trade; the quality of his 
goods, the wages he paid and the prices 
he charged were regulated by the Court 
of the Company. : . 
The connection of the Companies with 
the municipality whose centre is the 
Guildhall is curiously traceable to early 
times, when, instead of having wards as 
divisions of the municipality, the Com- 
panies were the electors to the Courts of 
Aldermen and Common Council of the 


Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall (circa 1830). 
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Clothworkers’ Hall, Mincing-lane (1830). 


City. This probably arose from the fact 
that in early days the various tradesmen 
lived in their own special part of the 
City; the ironmongers in’ Ironmonger- 
lane, the goldsmiths in Cornhill, the 
merchant taylors in Birchin-lane. 

In course of time, foreigners who were 
not members of the Companies became 
troublesome to the brethren, for, setting 
themselves outside the City walls, and 
being’ unfettered by any restrictions, they 
were able to undersell goods. A crisis 
was reached during the May Day festivi- 
ties of the year 1517 when the foreigners 
were attacked, their houses and ware- 
houses plundered and destroyed. About 
300 of the rioters were subsequently 
seized and sent to prison, but it appears 


that the poor foreigners did not receive. 


any compensation for their losses. 

The Fire of London wrought great 
devastation among the halls, almshouses, 
and house property of the Companies, 
and for a long period their resources were 
crippled, but eventually they raised large 
sums for the rebuilding of their halls 
and other dwellings. 

The great rise in the value of property 
and land in the City of London during 
the last century increased the revenues of 
the City Companies enormously, and en- 
abled them to continue and enlarge their 
charitable and educational work, and to 
give aid with their funds to great public 
schemes. : : 

Some of the Companies still perform 
useful services in ‘connection with the 
trades whose names they bear. The 
Fishmongers’ protect the public from 
having unsound fish sold in Billingsgate 
Market; the Goldsmiths’ assay and mark 
plate, and prosecute persons who sell 

late psec to be marked which is 
low standard; the Apothecaries’ protect 


the public from being served by unquali- 


fied persons, grant licences to medical 
men, and give lectures and instructions 
in pharmacy; the Founders’ Company 
protect us from false weights and ensure 
that gun barrels are not defective, while 
the Stationers’ keep a register of copyright 
publications, and are the only Company 
which, in their corporate capacity, carry 
on a trade. : 

One of the major Companies of the 
.City of London are the Merchant Tay- 
lors’, whose hall first occupied the site in 
Threadneedle-street in 1331. The hall 
was the largest of any Citv Company 
and was the only one with medieval 
features, for, after its rebuilding after the 


Great Fire, it still retained a crypt dating 
from 1375, and a great kitchen dating 
from about 1425. In the latter were two 
a brick fireplaces, constructed at the 
end of the seventeenth century. The 
hall had stained glass, a minstrels’ 
gallery, and a large buffet used occasion- 
ally for the display of the Company’s 
magnificent plate. The great parlour, 
drawing room and picture gallery con- 
tained _seventeenth-century _ panelling. 
The hall was destroyed in the early hours 
of September 17, 1940, and all that now 
remains are the walls of the hall and 
reception rooms, with part of the offices. 
The Company’s plate was, however, 
saved. 

Plans for the reinstatement of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall are being pre- 
pared by Sir Hubert Worthington, 
A.R.A. The new hall will occupy the 
same site. 

Another of the major City Companies, 
the Mercers’, have occupied their site in 
Ironmonger-lane since 1414. The last hall 
was at one time believed to have been 
designed by Wren, but it is now attri- 
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buted to Jarman... There was a fine 
marble staircase, high panelled wainscop. 
ing, a ceiling of ornamental stucco wor 
and a good screen. The large court. 
room had panelling and Ionic pilasters, 
and some exquisite wood carving. 

Alone among the Companies, the 
Mercers’ had a chapel, and this possessed 
a beautiful reredos, oak-panelled walls, 
and a black and white marble pavement, 
All that now remains is the entrance 
doorway in Cheapside, part of the wall- 
ing of the hall, and the: offices in Iron- 
monger-lane. 

In April, 1945, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
M.P., at that time the Prime Minister, 
was admitted to the livery of the Com- 

any in the ruins of the hall. Until the 
ayout of the streets surrounding the site 
of the ruined hall are settled in accord- 
ance with the final City of London Plan- 
ning proposals, plans for a new hail are 
in abeyance. The Company are now seek- 
ing. information as to what the final 
shape of the site will be. 

The site of the Haberdashers’ Hall, 
at the corner of Gresham-street and 
Noble-street, was bequeathed to the Com- 
per by William Baker in 1478. The 
all, brought to ruins during the war, 
dated from 1864. The court room had a 
good plaster ceiling and a seventeenth- 
century oak screen of five bays. All was 
destroyed, but a provisional scheme for 
the rebuilding of the hall and for the 
development of the area enclosed by 

resham-street, Staining-lane, Wood- 
street and Oat-lane has been approved in 
principle by the City Planning Authority, 

The Carpenters’ Hall, built in 1876-80, 
in Throgmorton-avenue, occupied the 
same site as the first hall erected in 
1428-29. A land mine gutted the build- 
ing in May, 1941, and the explosion of 
gas mains in London Wall completed the 
damage. The building now is a mere 
shell. The illustration (see page 481) 
shows the hall as it was in 1830. All 
the Company’s records (continuous since 
1438), charters, ordinances, Tudor carv- 
ings, furniture, pictures and plate were 
saved, but the losses included two Jaco- 
bean fireplaces and some. medieval 
corbels from the old hall which could 
not be removed. No information is 
available regarding rebuilding. 





The Courtyard and Entrance Hall of the Brewers’ Company, Addle-street. 
(From an illustration in R. H. Ditchfield’s ““ The City Companies of London.”) 
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The Clothworkers’ Company has had 
its hall on the same site in Mincing- 
lane since the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The last hall was erected in 
1856-60 and was opened by the Prince 
Consort. It had a front of Portland 
stone, with. Corinthian pilasters and 
there were fine stained glass windows 


showing the arms of the Company and, 


its past masters and benefactors. 
The hall was destroyed on the night of 
May 16,. 1941, but the strong-room 


escaped injury and the plate, together, 


with 100 boxes of charters and title 
deeds, minute books from 1520, some 
china and portraits, were saved. The 
illustration shows the hall as it was in 
1830. ‘Preliminary Pomp for a new hall 
have been submitted to and approved by 
the City Corporation, but the date when 
rebuilding is to commence is not known. 
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There was a Brewers’ Hall on the site 
in Addle-street, in 1420. It was rebuilt 
in 1673, after the Great Fire, and 
repaired in 1828. In 1875, the houses 
in front were rebuilt, and then formed a 
quadrangle. The hall was wainscoted— 
as an inscription on a medallion stated, 
at the expense of Sir Samuel Starling, 
Lord Mayor, in 1670. There was a fine 
old fireplace, and its surround had on the 
pediment the crest of a Saracen woman, 
part ‘of the company’s original crest. 
The hall has been completely destroyed, 
but some treasures have survived. 
Amongst these is a book kept by the clerk, 
1418:40, the charters, 1438, 1560, 1563, 
1641, 1660, and 1685; a pall dated about 
1500; and some large banners. No 
scheme for rebuilding has yet been pre- 

ared, and so far no architect has been 
instructed to prepare a plan. 





THE BUILDING | TEAM 
DISCUSSION AT THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


T its meeting, held on Wednesday, 

April 13, the Architectural Associa- 
tion varied its usual proceedings, and 
instead of a lecture followed by discus- 
sion there was a symposium at which 
representatives of different sections of 
the industry presented their points of 
view. Mr. Howarp ROBERTSON, M.C., 
F.R.L.B.A., S.A.D.G., spoke for the 
architect; Mr. H. J. O. WEAVER (Presi- 
dent of the London Regional Council of 
Building Trade Operatives) represented 
the workman; Mr. Paut GILBERT repre- 
sented the master builder and Mr. C. W. 
BaKER, Secretary of the East End Dwell- 
ings Company, pleaded the cause of the 
client. 

Mr. R. E. ENTHOVEN, President, was 
in the chair. 

Mr. HowarpD ROBERTSON said it was 
to be regretted that the Building Indus- 
tries National Council had not developed 
as it had been hoped because in that 
Council all sections of the industry had 
been brought together. Of all the people 
connected with building, the architect 
was the most vulnerable. Architects 
were not understood by the public; the 
war had shown that even well informe 
people regarded them as men who put 
frills on buildings, although this view 
had been ‘modified when the architect 
was called in to clear up the mess that 
other people had made. The architect was 
an artist as well as a business man, and 
that was a perfectly incompatible situa- 
tion. He put his soul, into a competi- 
tion, and spent his money on it, although 
he knew this was like backing a horse. 
The day came when he learned that some- 
one else had won the competition, and 
by the same post arrived a letter from a 
client asking him to go on with the plans 
or a bathroom. The architect was 
the victim of an enormous number of 
delays in no way due to himself. He was 
never given sufficient time to draw his 
designs. When these were done the 
elevations had now to go to the authori- 
ties to be approved; an aesthetic barrier 
had been put up in addition to the exist- 
ing legal barrier of the bye-laws. Another 
complaint of the architect was that he 
had low standards and inferior materials 
forced upon him, and then was held re- 
sponsible for their failure. On the other 
and, the architect had some doubts 
Whether he was himself doing his best. 
For instance; there was the question of 
Planning the site operation. American 
builders were clever at organising the 
Work on site so that the lorries arrived 
at the right time, and so on. The speed 


at which building was done in America 
depended largely on excellent planning 
of the site operation, and he (Mr. 
Robertson) wondered whether architects 
might not come in earlier, giving advice 
on getting the site better organised. One 
difficulty was that builders nowadays 
sometimes knew little or nothing about 
building; some seemed to dislike the job 
they had tendered for. Then, with regard 
to the operative, he (Mr. Robertson) did 
not believe in equal pay for unequal work; 
but the man who did his job well earned 
no more than the one who did it badly. 
A question he asked himself was whether 
architects were out of touch with reality. 
Were they giving the client the sort of 
building he ought to get? Were they 
highbrow one way and a little lowbrow 
another? They all had experience of the 
client who wanted a large building at a 
low cost, the result being disappointment, 
with high costs of maintenance more 
than making up for low cost of produc- 
tion. Another matter was that the client 
had a false pride about reading drawings. 
He saw these, expressed himself as 
charmed, and afterwards was dissatisfied 


qd with the result. 


The Operatives’ Viewpoint. 

Mr. WEAVER said there was a tremen- 
dous task before the building industry 
because the country had been bombed 
and blasted and there were also vast areas 
of slums to clear. Building was a con- 
structive industry, and it was difficult for 
it to do its work while everybody was 
talking of war and destruction. No one 
could deny there was a great deal of 
ugliness where buildings were concerned, 
and this had its effect on building opera- 
tives and the people generally. The in- 
dustry was probably the most backward 
in the country; even agriculture had 
introduced a degree of mechanisation and 
co-operation, but such developments were 
rare in the building industry. In the 
main, builders said the cost of obtain- 
ing building machinery did not justify 
itself in the gamble which existed. The 
architect should take more interest. The 
operative looked to him as an ally in 
getting better building and a better in- 
dustry, and the architect should take some 
share in persuading the proper authori- 
ties to build better buildings. So far 
the burden of carrying on this fight had 
to a great extent fallen on the builder 
and the operative. The workman, en- 
gaged for a week or two making founda- 
tions but afterwards having no connec- 
tion with the building, liked to be told 
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the object of his work; but architects and 
builders generally looked upon the opera- 
tive as a mere unit of mechanical power. 
Building was the largest industry in the 
country, but its workers were not guar- 
anteed a weekly wage. The first charge 
on any industry should be the welfare 
of the people engaged in it, and unless 
there was more regard for the well-being 
of operatives, master builders and 
architects would not get the co-operation 


‘they sought. As to craftsmanship, the 


operative had no scope. There were not 
sufficient technical schools. The intake of 
apprentices was only twenty-five per cent. 
of the needs of the industry. Boys ‘were 
turned away because employers found it 
impossible to take the number of appren- 
tices necessary to meet requirements. 


A Bad System. : 

Mr. GiLBerT said they were all in 
the business to design a good building 
and put up that building at an economic 
cost and in reasonable time. Why was 
that objective so rarely obtained? Why 
did jobs go wrong? Why did builders 
get jobs they hated, and why did they 
sometimes - finish with financial loss? It 
was not the fault of any one person 
connected with building; it was because 
of a bad system. The builder usually 
came into the picture when there was a 
call for tenders. It did not matter how 
long a job had been conceived by the 
building owner, or how long it had 
been on the architect’s drawing board; 
no sooner did it come to the tender stage 
than it became urgent. The builder walked 
into his office one morning, and there 
was a bulky envelope awaiting him with 
bills of quantities, and a letter inviting 
him to tender and return in two or three 
weeks’ time. Neither architect nor quan- 
tity surveyor realised that this was un- 
fair to the builder. The contractor prob- 
ably applied for an extension of time 
in which to finish preparing his tender- 
This was probably refused at first, but two 
days before tenders were due to go in 
he was granted a week’s extension be- 
cause no tenders were ready. The best 
results were not to be obtained in that 
way, and it would be a help if architects 
and quantity surveyors gave notice that 
they were coming at a certain date. 
Sometimes this was done, but not 
generally. 

In these days it took a couple of weeks 
to get replies in from merchants and 
contractors because these also were busy 
and short of staff. Getting the tender 
ready was a harum scarum business, and 
it often meant that the contractor had 
not time to give of his best. Another 
thing making it difficult for the architect. 
to get the best building for the money 
available was the list of tenderers being 
far too long. To get the building desired 
architects should be a little selective in 
that list. 

There were contractors who specialised 
in reinforced concrete, others who spe- 
cialised in housing, and so on; and it was 
no good getting them all together and 
asking them to tender for a job in the 
City or Whitehall. They. had: different 
ideas. Sometimes 2 man. who was known 
to cut prices was put amongst other 
builders with the idea that these would 
cut prices so as to meet the competition; 
but that was not the way to get a high- 
class job. The type of contractor ‘should 
be fitted to the type of job; price alone- 
should not be the criterion. 

The builder should have some say as 
to when the job was to be started; imme- 
diately the job was obtained there should 
be a meeting between architect, builder 
and building ‘owner. The contractor 
should get out a proper chart for the 
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different trades. Then the could state 
what was the proper date to start the 
job, and that date might well be a month 
than he. had b told. But the 
time would not be lost; it might be 
the steel would not be delivered in time 
for anything earlier. When starting too 
early trenches ‘were dug and then there 
was a stoppage. The contractor’s remedy 
was to write to the architect saying he 
was held up, and asking for an extension 
of time for which he would be paid 
extra. This did not bring’ about har- 
monious working, and the building owner 
had to pay if the builder’s claims were 
justified. There was a waste of money 
that could have been saved by co-opera- 
tion in the early, stages of the job. The 
architect ought to stand up to the client 
and say the proper time to start was 
so-and-so. The job would go forward 
and finish just’ as quickly. 

Architects were themselves inclined to 
be optimistic and think they would have 
their drawings ready in time; but these 
were not ready. So also with specialist 
designs. : 

From the contractor’s angle, planning 
on the site was important; not enough 
thought was given to it, and the planning 
was not ciently. elastic. Contractors 
who had put up a hoist were inclined to 
leave it as placed when sometimes it 
would be better to. take it down and put 
it up elsewhere. Too often men with 
barrows had to dodge round all sorts of 
things. It was the ganger’s job to keep 
access clear, but one sometimes saw a 
line of men with only one plank instead 
of an alternative route. This was not an 
intelligent use of labour.. 

It was the contractor’s job to organise 
but the architect could give very much 
help. There should be good and regu- 
lar site meetings; people should come 


along and speak their: minds. Contractors 
might speak up and say: “I am held 
up.” 

As to workmen, it was essential to have 
good: foremen, good leading hands and 


good concientious operatives. Some 
did not want to give of their best but, 
generally speaking, operatives would: if 
there was proper co-operation between 
management and workers. There should 
be a really good ‘consultation commit- 
tee. His firm had always found they got 
helpful suggestions from the workmen 
enabling m to clear points of diffi- 
culty. The operative should be given a 
real partnership in the way of being 
asked his views, and saying where he was 
having difficulties. There should be a 
canteen with hot meals. This would en- 
courage the best type of man who would 
give of his: best, feeling that he was one 
of ‘a' team of architect, contractor, opera- 


tive and building: owner, all working to-- 


gether ‘to produce something of which 
they would afterwards be proud. So many 
specialists were now brought into the 
industry that at times the’ contractor had 
but little to do except digging, concrete 
and brick work; and better results’ would 
be obtained if more was left to the 
builder himself. If specialists were to 
be engaged it. would be a good idea to 
consult the builder. 

As to craftsmanship, this had suffered 
from the war years. The young men had 
gone into. the Services, coming back after 
having years of training. During 
the war there had been no good stone- 
work, no good brick, work, no marble 
work, none of the things that architect 
and builder enjoyed. craftsmen 
who been ex were getting old 
while the men a mie not had the 
opportunity to learn. ore youngsters 
should’ be brought into the cdots 
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Changed Circumstances. 

Mr. BAKER said he represented the 
client, but not the sort of client that had 
been in the mind of the three previous 
speakers. In this matter they were 50 
— behind the times. To-day the client 

as not the sort who came and said, “I 
want a house, money is no object; go 
ahead.” Clients of that sort had gone for 
evermore. Much of the organisation of 
the architectural profession was based on 
the idea that they still existed, but the 
equivalent of the client who used to have 
a house built for £5,000 was now living 
in a flat provided by the East End Dwell- 
ings Company, and paying two guineas a 
week. The day of the private owner had 
gone, and for the future we must look:to 
municipal development. A few building 
owners like his own company were still 
endeavouring to build at economic rents, 
considering: everything from the point of 
view of maximum durability and mini- 
mum maintenance costs. Mr. Weaver put 
the building owner in the dock for want- 
ing cheapness, but economic circum- 
stances compelled this. Maximum dura- 
bility and minimum maintenance had 
heen the watchword for the last ten years, 
and so far as he could see must be for 
the next ten. Mr. Gilbert (said that 
clients should go on to the site and confer 
with. the architect and operative, but so 
far as he (Mr. Baker) could see, the only 
fellow not wanted on the job was the one 
who was to pay for it. Building owners 
spent wakeful hours endeavouring to get 
up an economic scheme. After taking the 
advice of architects, quantity surveyors 
and others, his company had endeavoured 
to build a fine class job for a minimum 
charge on the capital. As for the people 
represented by Mr. Gilbert, the builder 
was aware of the circumstances when he 
put his tender in. He kfhew the steel was 
going to be a month late: it always was. 
He knew that sub-contractors would hold 
him up: they always did. The builder 
must take such things into account when 
putting a tender into the building owner’s 
hands. These were entitled to assume that 
the average between the three lowest 
tenders was a fair and reasonable price. 
Thev were entitled to assume that the 
architect had examined the job and come 
to the concjusion that it was straight- 
forward. The building owner’s calcula- 
tions went to pieces if the architect came 
to him and said there was £5,000 more to 
be found. ; 

Municipalities had been forced to take 
on housing because private enterprise 
could not afford to do it: but municipali- 
ties had not a bottomless pocket and 
sooner or later would have to dry up 
unless architects, builders and operatives 
could co-operate in such a way as to pro- 
vide a dwelling at a figure at which the 
owner could afford to rent it: 

Mr. Weaver. said the operatives were 
entitled to the best conditions, Mr. Gilbert 
wanted a profit for the master builders, 
and architects complained that they were 
hard done by. But it all had to come 
out of the economic kitty. Clients knew 
thev. could not expect more than 24 per 
cent., and faced with that fact they either 
accepted it or went out of the business. 
He thought architects were still. a little 
out of touch with prevailing conditions. 
An architect should know the minimum 
necessary costs of running a block of 100 
dwellings for the lower income class: but 
how many of them did? -If they did not 
know they were out of touch. with pre- 
vailing circumstances. Unless the archi- 
tect knew the reasonable: cost of repairs 
for the first ten years, how could he advise 
whether it was worth while to put in such 
things as refrigerators? 
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For some 60 years his company had 
struggled to produce housing for the lower 
income groups in London,-and whik 
doing this had endeavoured to get ; 
reasonable return on capital invested; bu 
in 1949 it was forced to appreciate the 
fact that this was no longer possible, 
Municipalities had taken over the job, 
and were being forced by the economic 
position to provide houses not only for 
the lower income groups but for an ever. 
widening group of people who were better 
off. His company had begun by housing 
the £1-a-week worker, but were now 
housing the £1, £2 and £3-a-week ren 
payer. Higher civil servants, people cam. 
ing £1,000 a year, were willing to rent the 
company’s dwellings in Bethnal, Green, 
and it was a fact.that architects had lost 
this sort of client for evermore. Mauni- 
cipal boroughs were finding the axe fall- 
ing on their housing enterprise because of 
capital costs; but if private enterprise was 
being forced out of the business, and 
municipal enterprise found that economic 
circumstances did not permit it to build, 
who was to build? His own answer to 
this question was that it was useless for 
each section of the building industry to 
determine to get for itself the largest slice 
of-an ever-reducing cake. 

Several speakers followed. Among the 
points raised was one, that 
mechanisation was needed, and 
Ministry of Works had spent a _ deal 
of money developing plant for small 
builders. Another was that if architects 
were to spend most of their lives in offices 
they should, while students, spend some 
time doing actual work under a clerk of 
works.. Another point was that when 
canteens were provided most of the work- 
men did not use them. A question was 
raised whether the operatives liked the 
architect to speak to them, and Mr. E. L. 
Jones, London Regional Secretary of the 
National Federation of Building Trade 
Operatives, said that what the workmen 
resented was the architect giving instruc- 
tions over the head’ of the foreman. They 
looked to the foreman for orders. In the 
main they did not know the name of the 
architect of the building on which they 
were engaged. 


OBITUARY 


Alfred Hardiman, R.A. 

Ir is with regret that we report the 
death at his home at Stoke Poges on 
Easter Day of Mr. Alfred Hardiman, 
R.A. Mr. Hardiman’s best known work 
is the national memorial in Whitehall to 
the late Earl Haig, which, in 1939, re- 
ceived the medal of the Royal Society of 
British Sculptors as the best work of 
the year by a British sculptor in any way 
exhibited to the public in London. 

Hardiman was also responsible for the 
decorative bronze lions, exhibited in the 
Academy of 1937, for the Norwich munt- 
cipal buildings, designed by Messrs. 
C. H. James and S. Rowland Pierce, the 
latter having been associated with Hardi- 
man in the Haig: Memorial. : 

Alfred Frank Hardiman was born in 
1891. He studied under Mr. Charles L. 
Hartwell, R.A., entered the Royal College 
of Art, where he worked under the late 
Professor Lantéri, in’ 1912, and gained his 
diploma’ in 1916. Then he went to the 
Royal Academy Schools, and in 1920 
gained the Rome Scholarship. He was 
elected A.R.A. in 1936.and R.A. in 1944, 
and two years later was again awarded 
the medal of the Royal Society of 
British Sculptors for the bronze fountain 
figure he designed for the council house 
at Bristol; Owing to the special merit. of 
the work, the medal was awarded in 
instead of silver, as-is: usual: 5 
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NORTH FRONT OF TWO HOUSES. The glazed doors to the covered entrance yards at the sides of the houses are here seen facing the back 
gardens. In other instances on the same site this becomes the road facade, the plan, with its side entrance, enabling correct south aspect for living 
rooms always to be maintained. 


RURAL HOUSING FOR LODDON R.D.C., NORFOLK 


TAYLER AND GREEN, 


FF.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECTS —S houses for agricultural workers are designed in 
accordance with the usual regulations governing 
cost and size laid down by the Ministry of Health. As 
similar regulations also govern all house building, it is of 
interest to see what results may be achieved even with 
restrictions. 


PLANNING : The plan has several new features, of 
which the principal is the single side entry instead of the 
usual “back” and “front” doors. This has many 
advantages, and avoids the kitchen becoming a through- 
passage or indeed the principal way in for the whole 
household. The entrance is under a large roofed yard 
or porch, open to the south, and closed to the north, 
connecting the house to a large outside store. The 
two living-rooms always face south and have double 

= ef doors connecting them so that they become one large 
SITE PLAN of Thurlton scheme, space if required. 
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THURLTON SCHEME. Distant view from south. 
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Below : Typical house plans. 
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LODDON SCHEME. The site plan. Below : South front of one house. Walls are colourwashed white, with window frames, trellises and paint- 


work generally pink. Roofs are covered with dark brown 


APPEARANCE : The materials used, brick walls and 
pantile roofs, are traditional to East Anglia. Great care 
has been taken with the proportions of both plan and 
elevations to give a long, low building suitable to the 
landscape, and the roof pitch is kept low with wide eaves. 
The covered entry and store form connecting links between 
the houses, and their roofs are kept level even on sloping 
sites. Windows are kept wide for the principal rooms, and 
without unnecessary obstructions or small panes. 


“smut” pantiles. 


Colourwash is used for all walls and colours vary for 
different groups of houses. Paintwork generally is white 
and the base of all walls tarred black. Entry doors have 
an individual colour for each house. 

The internal walls are finished with rough textured 
plaster, distempered ivory, with paintwork pale grey, 
or natural wood, matt varnished, but not stained. The 
whole ground floor is covered with red or brown quarry 
tiles. 
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LANDSCAPING: Landscaping is even more important in 
the countryside than in the town, because the houses are 
seen from greater distances and it is easier to spoil the 
existing natural features. New planting is being done 
on all sites, and hedges are used throughout instead of 
fences. New trees are planted in these hedges as well 
as on open spaces in the layout, and existing trees are 
carefully preserved. Cast stone footpaths and garden 
paths are designed in a number of different patterns and 
widths. 

EQUIPMENT : There are alternative methods of both 
cooking and water heating by electricity or solid fuel, 
there being a fuel range in the living-room and electric 
cooker in the kitchen. Water is heated by either the range 
or an electric cylinder. For laundry there is an electric 
copper in the kitchen, a heated drying cupboard in the 
bathroom and a separate linen cupboard. All plumbing 
is inside the house where it cannot freeze, and is concealed 
in ducts. There are electric heating points in all rooms 
and one open fireplace in the parlour. The range in the 
living-room, when continuously alight, acts as central 
heating for this room as well as warming a radiator in the 
kitchen. 

Services : All houses have piped water, sewage dis- 
posal and mains electricity. All these are taken for 
granted in urban areas, but they are new features for rural 
housing schemes and, although essential, are often expen- 
sive and difficult to provide. 

CONSTRUCTION : Normal construction is used with 
cavity brick walls and pantile roofs. Upper floors and 
staircases are of wood, ground floors of concrete, quarry 
tiled throughout. The windows are standard metal 
casements. Rainwater pipes are of special design with 
welded joints. 


INTERNAL FINisHES : The furnishing of the two south- 
facing living-rooms was undertaken by the architects to 
illustrate to the Council the possibilities of the houses, 
whose planning was a complete departure from previous 
houses built. The furniture used was a careful mixture 
of new and old items such as would be likely to be used or 
obtained now by country people without difficulty. The 
double doors between parlour and kitchen-living rooms 
are a new feature outside the now usual type of London 
house. The picture rail is put in the position of a cornice 
to give better proportion to the walls. 


Walls are finished in rough plaster, distempered ivory. 
Paintwork is mainly white except for skirtings and doors, 
which are pale grey. The floor is brown quarry tiles, laid 
with wide light-coloured joints. 


For the Loddon site, the builders were Messrs. J. Youngs and Son, 
Ltd., of Norwich. Sub-contractors and suppliers were: R. J. Pryce and 
Co., general ironmongery, sanitary fittings, firebacks and cooking 
ranges, and welded rainwater pipes; Robert Clarke, wood water butts; 
Crotch and Son, Ltd., precast concrete gate and linen posts; the Crittall 
Manfg. Co., Ltd., metal windows; Lowestoft Electrical Co., Ltd., 
electfical installations; the Dryad Metal Works, Ltd., metal numerals; 
W. J. Taylor, plumbing and h.w. installations; R. C. Notcutt, Ltd., 
hedging plants and trees; and the Lowestoft Corporation Nurseries, 
trees. 

For the Thurlton site the builders were Messrs. J. Moore (Builders), 
Ltd., of Norwich. Sub-contractors and suppliers were: R. J. Pryce and 
Co., general ironmongery, sanitary fittings; firebacks and cooking 
ranges, and welded rainwater pipes; Rustproof Metal Window Co., 
Ltd., metal windows; Crotch and Son, Ltd., precast concrete gate and 
linen posts; Tuke and Bell, Ltd., sewage disposal equipment; the 
Adamite Co., Ltd., wood doors; W. J. and F. Taylor, Ltd., plumbing 
and hot water installation; Lowestoft Electrical Co., Ltd., electrical 
installation; the Dryad Metal Works, Ltd., metal numerals; R. C. 
Notcutt, Ltd., hedging plants and trees; and Lowestoft Corporation 
Nurseries, trees. 

The architects are Messrs. Tayler and Green, FF.R.I.B,A., of 
Lowestoft. 








RURAL HOUSING FOR LODDON R.D.C. Seen above is the living room with parlour beyond the double doors. The walls are rough-textured 
plaster distempered white. Paintwork is light grey, and floors and cills are in warm brown quarry tiles. The large windows to the South are found 
*to add in a remarkable degree to the warmth of the rooms, 
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A BRANCH BANK AT BERKELEY SQUARE HOUSE, LONDON 
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MAHAGER 





STANLEY C. RAMSEY, F.R.I1.B.A. (Ramsey, 
Murray and White), ARCHITECT 


YVorRK to this branch for Lloyds Bank Limited, 

in Berkeley-square House, Berkeley-square, 
London, W.1, was completed in March, 1939. One 
of the essential features in the design of the interior 
was the treatment of the large structural members, 
particularly the stanchions supporting the upper 
portion of Berkeley-square House, 

In order to give as much height as possible and 
to bring the stanchions into scale with the remain- 
der of the interior, they were clothed with fibrous 
plaster in the form of square columns with small 
flutes and a shallow cap. The height was further 
emphasised by the slightly recessed coffers in the 
ceiling. The aim throughout was to achieve a 
simple, dignified interior in sympathy with the 
architectural traditions of Berkeley-square. 

In order to afford protection to the public enter- 
ing the banking hall, an enclosure was formed in 
bronze, with swing doors. 

The main contractors for the job were Sir Robert 
McAlpine and Sons (London) Limited. The bronze 
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BRANCH BANK, BERKELEY-SQUARE HOUSE 


including entrance door and 
window as well. as the ornamental grilles and 
electric light fittings, was carried out’ by Messrs. 
Cashmore and Company. 


work throughout, 


The woodwork and fittings, including the 
panelled wall treatment (which was of Australian 
walnut and cherry wood), was the work of Messrs. 
Samuel Elliott and Sons (Reading) Limited. The 
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: Interior view of Bank. 


decorative fibrous work was carried out by Messrs. 
Gilbert Seale and Son. 

Other sub-contractors were: Rom _ River 
Company, steel reinforcement; G. Johnson Limited, 
plastering; Henry Hope and Son, steel casements; 
Girdlestone Limited, electrical; Joseph Avery and 
Co., sun blinds; and the Dunlop Rubber Co., who 
supplied the rubber flooring. 
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A COTTAGE AT STOTTINGWAY, UPWEY, DORSET 


E. WAMSLEY LEWIS, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 


= APPLE Tree Cottage,” at 
Stottingway, near Upwey, 
Dorset, was erected between 
May 3 and September 10, 1938. 
The walls are constructed of 
8-inch Portland stone rubble 
with 2-inch cavity and 4-inch 
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concrete block inner shell which 
was also used for the partitions. 
The straw-reed thatch was 
dipped in a special solution to 
make it fireproof. 

The total floor area of the cot- 
tage is 708 square feet and drain- 
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SCALE. EIGHT FEET TO ONE INCH 


FLOOR PLAN 


age is to the authority’s sewer. 

The cottage was erected under 
the supervision of the late Mr. 
Fred Holleyoak, master mason. 
Mr. W. T. Harrison, wheel- 
wright, of Sutton Poyntz, was 
the carpenter and joiner; Mr. 
E. C. Goddard, now of Sand- 
hills, Cattistock, the thatcher, 
and Mr. E. Roper, of Wey- 
mouth, the plasterer. Messrs. 
Davis and Hadley, of Wey- 
mouth, installed the electrical 
system. Windows and doors are 
of the ledged type and were 
made by Messrs. Betts Joinery 
Works, Weymouth. The strap 
hinges were made to special de- 
signs by Mr. F. Clarke, black- 
smith, of Sutton Poyntz. 

Including the  stone-flagged 
path the total cost of “ Apple 
Tree Cottage ” was £594, 
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Fine Craftsmanship 


To-day and To-morrow 


. is often said that fine craftsmanship 
is dead, but like all generalisations 
this one needs qualification. It is true 
that between the wars architecture, in 
pursuit of the ideal of functionalism, be- 
came extremely bare; to introduce sculp- 
ture, carving or indeed any conventional 
sort of decoration was to sin against the 
canon. But even before the war (to 
take only one craft), there were 600 
wood carvers at work in London; to-day 


there are estimated to be no more than - 


60, To carry out the wood carving for 
the new House of Commons many 
elderly craftsmen had to be brought out 
of retirement, and it is pleasing to know 
that they came with alacrity. The fine 
craft of the wood-carver, therefore, 
though dangerously near extinction, is 
not dead; indeed, it is showing some 
signs of new vitality: one is the Ministry 
of Labour training scheme, which at the 
Lambeth School of Art alone is produc- 
ing an average of six new carvers every 
six months. All too few, let it he said, 
for even in these austere times there is 
more work to be done than there are 
craftsmen available to. do it. 

Here and there it is still happily pos- 
sible to find groups of craftsmen, work- 
ing with all the old skill and enthusiasm 
that we associate with medieval and 
Renaissance times. One>such group is 
that which Mr. James Walker, himself 
a skilled carver of repute, has gathered 
round him in his workshops at Acton, 





Left: Craftsman at work on carving for new President’s Board for the Royal 
English oak. In the background, some pieces of carving for a Georgian 


carver’s tools ranges from 120 to 140 and includes gouges, firmers, 
Right: Carved Crucifix in English oak for Thorne Church, York (J. B. S. Comper, F.R.LB.A., Architect) ; 


3 ft. 24 in. from top of head to bottom of foot. 


bends. 
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Seventeenth-century grilles, carved 
School, Eton College. To-.be re 


is 18 in. over 


where much interesting work is. being 
done. During a recent visit we noted 
a great variety of carved work, finished 
and in progress, which in these days of 


bleak austerity was a refreshment to the © 


spirit and delight to the eye. One piece 
of special interest was a magnificent 
carved coat of arms of the Earl Jellicoe 
for the Royal Hospital School, Hol- 
brook, just completed to the instructions 
of Mr. Alan D. Reid, F.R.I.B.A. Carved 
in English lime and done in true heraldic 
colours, it was a superb piece of flam- 
boyant craftsmanship. Mr. W. Davison 
was the carver. Another work of an 





entirely different order by the same 
craftsman was a crucifix in English oak 
for Thorne Church, York (Mr. J. B. S. 
Comper, F.R.J.B.A., . architect). Much 
delicate and sensitive detail was seen in 
the carving, in English oak, for the new 
President’s Board for the Royal Society 
of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, 
carved by Mr. Jannone, who is seen at 
work in one of the accompanying illus- 
trations with, in the background, some 
rich pieces of carving he has just com- 
pleted for a Georgian mantelpiece. 

In these shops all kinds of repairs to 
woodwork are done, and we were inter- 


> 
~ 


Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. 
period mantelpiece. Note.—A good set of wood- 
parting tools, veiners’ or fluters, ‘bent tools and back 








of 

Upper School, 
Eton College, 
which were dam- 
aged by bombing 
in the war. Of 
English chestnut, 
carved in rich 
foliations in the 
Grinling Gibbons 
manner, they will 
be sympathetically 
restored where 
necessary. Other 
work of interest 
noted included the 
Bishop’s Stall for 
Lagos Cathedral, 
carried ‘out in 
Iroko wood, to the 
design of Mr. 
Richard Nickson, 
f.R. BAS a 
carved pattern for 
a large memorial 
anel, with excel- 
ent classical detter- 
ing, from which a 
mould for a bronze 
casting would later 
e made (what a 
pity, by the way, 
that~ these perfect 
carvings should be 
afterwards des- 
troyed); carved 
wood mantelpieces; 
carved an gilt 
wood lighting fit- 
tings; carved wood 
mirrors; fine furni- 
ture; models _ of 
aeroplanes and 
military vehicles, many thousands of 
which were turned out during the war; 
fibrous plasterwork; joinery, etc.—in fact, 
a variety of first-rate craftsmanship, both 
decorative and useful. 
now engaged, among other works, on the 
stone carving for the repair of the bomb- 
damaged roof of St. Paul's, to’ the in- 
structions of Mr. W. Godfrey. Allen, 
F.R.L.B.A., Surveyor to the Fabric. 
Mr. Walker is no. newcomer to the 
Cathedral,. for he carried out, many 
years. ago, the carved woodwork for the 
' Chapel of St. Michael and St. George, to 
the designs of the late Sjr Mervyn 
Macartney. He was also responsible for 

- Mauch of the carved stonework necessary 
in the repair of the Houses of Parliament. 
Fine ‘craftsmanship, as may be seen 
from this brief glance at one workshop, 
is ‘by no means dead, but it is not being 
produced to the extent that it should and 
<ould be. Of course, the machine has to 
_ be accepted for a great variety of work, 
but it -is often used when hand-work 
should be employed, as it would be if the 
craftsmen were available. For example, 
decorative detail in stone is now some- 
times reproduced from wood patterns by 
a pantographic apparatus for sheer lack 
of ‘stone carvers. This ought not to be, 
and it would not, we believe, if the 
Opportunities for © personal’ craftsman- 
ship, even in these times, were made 
widely known. Many young men who 
have a natural aptitude for carving are 
deterred from taking it up as a career 
from the belief that there is no assured 
livelihood in the work, and they drift 
into mechanical and infinitely less 
interesting occupations. There is reason 
to believes however, that fine craftsman- 
ship will not merely survive but will 
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Mr. Walker is 
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Coat of Arms of Earl Jellicoe for Royal Hospital School, 

Holbrook (Alan D. Reid, F.R.LB.A., Architect). Carved 

- in English lime and painted: in true Heraldic colours; 
4 ft..7 in. high, 3 ft. 54 in. wide. 


regain some of its lost ground with eco- 
nomic recovery. Architecture itself will 
have to regain something of its lost deco- 
rative quality if it is to satisfy the natural 
desire tor warmth, colour and richness 
in the human setting. Any young man 
possessing craft skill who decides to take 
up fine craftsmanship as~a‘ career can, 
we believe, be assured of a life full of 
interest, with good pay (to-day a good 
craftsman can earn £10 per week), and 
moreover, the satisfaction of creating 
things of beauty for the benefit of his 
own time and the delight of generations 
to come. G. J. HOWLING. 


EASIER ADMISSION TO 
HOUSING LISTS 
Advisory Committee’s 
Recommendations 


EVERY local authority should review 
their method of selecting tenants and 
ensure that it results in their houses 
being let on the basis of the greatest 
housing need. 

This step is recommended by a. Sub- 
committee of the Central Housing 
Advisory Committee whose report* has 
been issued by the Ministry of Health. 

This Sub-committee, under the chair- 
manship of Mr, C. W. Gibson, J.P., M.P., 
was ne by the Minister of Health 
last May to consider “ what further advice 
should be given to local authorities on 
the allocation and re-allocation of tenan- 
cies and on the facilitation of exchanges 





* Third Report of the Housing Management 
Sub-Committee of the Central Housing Advisory 
Committee. H.M. Stationery Office; York House, 
Kingsway, W.0.2, prive 6d.’ net. 
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within their, areas and between one area 
and another.” 

Stating that “a man’s need for a house 
is not by local authority boun- 
daries or by the length of time he has 
lived or worked within them,” the Sub- 
committee look forward to the. abolition 
of restrictions on admission to the wait- 
ing-list from which tenants are selected, 
As a first step, they recommend:— 

(1) That local authorities should 
immediately reduce their restrictions te 

a uniform level by accepting an appli- 

cation from any person who, at the 

date of application, has lived in the 
district for one year or more, or is 
employed or to be employed there; 

(2) Once applicant is on the waiting- 
list, his prospects of obtaining accom- 
modation should not be prejudiced be- 
cause excessive importance is attached 
to long residence. 


Measuring Overcrowding. 
The Sub-committee refer to the factors 
such as over-crowding, ill-health, and lack 
of a separate home, which give rise to 
housing need, and recommend that other 
factors, such as length of residence, and 
war service, which do not affect an appli- 
cant’s living conditions, should be taken 
into account Only to distinguish between 
applicants in equal need. They recognise 
that the relative importance of the fac- 
tors of need is a matter of opinion for 
decision by- individual local authorities, 
and they do not’consider: that a uniform 
method of selection for all authorities 
would be practicable. They do, how- 
ever, give a general indication of their 
own assessment of the various factors in 
a “sample points scheme,” and in parti- 
cular propose a standard for the measure- 
ment of overcrowding which is more 
liberal than the statutory measure. This 
is based on the number of bedrooms over 
and above those already occupied that a 
family would need for sleeping arrange- 
ments, no account being. taken of the 
possible use of a living-room for this 
purpose. 
Transfers and Exchanges. 


In. transfers and exchanges to new or 
vacated houses, and exchanges of houses 
between tenants, the Sub-committee see 
many opportunities for satisfying hous- 
ing needs without recourse to additional 
or special building. . They recommend 
local authorities to do all they can to 
encourage transfers and exchanges which 
enable better’ use to be made of. the 
houses. They consider it necessary that 
local. authorities should keep themselves 
informed of the size and composition of 
the families living in. their: houses and 
initiatetransfers and exchanges. as need 
and opportunity arise. They urge local 
















authorities “not to restrict~their activities. 


in this field to their own housing estates, 
but to be prepared to make arrangements 
with other local authorities and with pri- 
vate landlords for exchanges . between 
their tenants in suitable cases. 

. Telling them that he concurs with its 
views and recommendations, the: Minister 
of Health, Mr. Aneurin Bevan, has com: 
mended the Report for-close considera- 
tion by the 1,450 Housing Authorities in 
England and Wales, to each of whom he 
has sent a copy. 3 

Referring to the emphasis the Report 
places on rape being let to those in 
the greatest neetl, the Minister adds: 
“Whatever system of selection is adopted, 
care should be taken that factors not 


- relevant to housing need, such as length 
of residence in the area or the date of. 


application, are allowed to: weigh only in 
deciding between applicants whose claims 
on grounds of need are equal.” 
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THE BUILDER 


The Work of a County Planning Officer 


‘Delegation of Development Control 


HE organisation of a County Council 
for planning and the work connected 
with the day-to-day control of develop- 
ment were described by Mr. James W. 
ApaMs, P.T.P.1, F.R.GS. F.LLA,, 
County Planning Officer of Kent, in a 
talk given at a meeting of the Town and 
Country Planning Association on March 
30 


Mr. Adams began with some 
remarks on the principal functions 
of the County Council planning 


organisation and listed these as 
follows: —{i) the making of the survey 
and development plan in its outline, inter- 
mediate, and detailed stages; (ii) develop- 
ment control; (iii) control of outdoor 
advertising; (iv) preservation of buildings 
of architectural and historic interest; 
(v) preservation of trees and woodlands; 
anc (vi) control over the appearance of 
cert2in private gardens and waste land. 

The speaker then went on to deal with 
the preparation of the Development Plan, 
and said: — 

The County Council cannot delegate the 
ultimate responsibility for the preparation 
of the Development Plan; it must, how- 
ever, consult the County District Councils 
and indeed all interested parties and per- 
sons during its preparation. : 

With regard to the first outline stage, 
called by the Ministry the County Plan 
stage, I have decided with the Council’s 
approval to prepare an unofficial pre- 
liminary outline plan of the county to 
form a basis for the first statutory stage. 
This preliminary plan will indicate major 
roads and proposed roads, the preserva- 
tion of landscape and other conservation 
areas, the predominating characteristics 
upon which the more detailed planning 
of each urban community will be based, 
the maximum population for which the 
Development Plan twenty-year  pro- 
gramme will provide in each urban com- 
munity, the designation of major and 
minor centres to serve the rural popula- 
tion, new transport facilities and the loca- 
tion of major settlements for social, 
education or health services, in so-far as 
information as to these is now available. 

This preliminary “policy” plan will 
first be furnished to County District 
Councils for their consideration and 
through them or by other means to. the 
public generally (before the County 
Council has even seen it), and then to the 
Area Sub-Committees of the County 
Council. It will finally be submitted to 
the Planning Committee with all the 
observations of the County District 
Councils and the Area Sub-Committees, 
and, it is hoped, will in an approved form 
be then recommended to the County 
Council for adoption as the basis for the 
statutory Development Plan. 

That it Was wise to leave to County 
Councils the formulation of the general 
outline and policy plans for their areas 
is generally conceded. There is more 
difference of opinion when it comes to 
detailed plans of towns and villages pre- 
pared within the guiding principles of the 
outline or master County plan. 

Uniformity and regimentation in the 
planning of communities must be avoided, 
and varying and individual approaches 
should be made to the designing 
or re-designing of different towns. 


Such can be done by giving all the quali- 
fied and sufficiently experienced members 
of a planning s 


individual opportuni- 


ties for formulating plans for various 
communities. 
We have gone further in Kent. Each 


- County District Council has been given 


the choice, in relation to the most de- 
tailed stage of the Development Plan, of 
formulating its own plan for submission 
to the County Council, or of doing this 
in collaboration with the County Plan- 
ning Officer, or of leaving the detailed 
planning to be done by the County 
Council in consultation with the District 
Council. 

Most urban areas have chosen the 
second course, that is, they will formulate 
their own plans in collaboration with me. 
Most rural areas have preferred to: leave 
the preparation to the County Council, 
as might be expected. 


Development Control. 

With reference to the day-to-day con- 
trol of development, Mr. Adams said that 
in the nine months since July 1, 1948, 
not less than 10,000 separate applications 
for permission to erect buildings or 
change the use of buildings or land had 
passed’ through the Kent Planning 
Department. These were first submitted 
by the applicants to the appropriate 
County District Councils. In Kent they 
were then forwarded to the County Plan- 
ning Department, through the Area 
Office, normally with the comments of 
the District Council or its engineer and 
surveyor. Under the Kent system of 
delegation, all applications which could 
safely be left to the District Councils 
to deal with in their unfettered discretion, 
that is, those not likely to conflict with the 
County Development Plan or with 
certain policy and principles laid down 
by the County Council, were certified 
as such by the County Planning Officer 
or his representative. Over two-thirds 
of all applications came within’ this 
category. No advice whatever was ten- 
dered by the County Planning Officer to 
the District Councils in relation to these 
applications. 


“Of the remainder,” he continued, 
“many are dealt with by County District 
Councils in agreement with advice ten- 
dered by the County Planning Officer. 
It should be pointed out here that they 
need not take this advice—indeed, they 
not infrequently reject it; these cases 
then go to the Area Sub-Committees and 
thus in no circumstances are decisions 
made by me or by any members of any 
staff. 

“The Area Sub-Committees meeting in 
their own areas decide most of the cases 
which cannot, for one reason or another, 
be determined by the District Councils 
under delegated powers; and it should 
be remembered that these Area Sub-Com- 
mittees contain an overwhelming majority 
of non-county members. 

“The Central Development Sub-Com- 


mittee meeting at Maidstone only decides, 


a very small proportion of applications, 
which involve important principles or 
conflict with the probable Development 


Plan. 
* Of the 10,000 applications to which I 


_ referred, some 85 per cent. were determined 


by County District Councils under their 
delegated powers, about 11 per cent. were 
decided by Area Sub-Committees and 
four per cent. by the Central Sub-Com- 
mittee. The Area Sub-Committees are 
informed of all decisions reached by 
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County District Councils under delegated 
powers, and also consider and observe 
upon those special cases which are to be 
decided by the Central Development 
Sub-Committee. 

“ The most delicate aspect of this work 
is the control of the external appearance 
of buildings in relation to which much 
fact has to be exercised. Our present 
practice is to endeavour to negotiate an 
amen design, if that submitted be un- 
satisfactory, before —-e the 
‘proposal to the members. If we fail, we 
invite the Sub-Committee to express dis- 
sparere but not to refuse outright. If 
the Sub-Committee does disapprove 
we then again approach the applicant or 
his architect, and only if we then fail to 
negotiate an amended design does the 

uestion of a formal refusal arise. We 
teely supply rough sketch designs to 
assist developers, but we do not supply 
drawings or plans which would ‘enable 
an applicant to dispense with the ser- 
vices of an architect. Incidentally, I do 
not take any advice upon architectural 
design except from members of my staff, 
who hold recognised architectural quali- 
fications. 

“The County Counci! has asked the 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to set up a Panel of Archi- 
tects in Kent to advise on the more con- 
troversial or difficult cases.” 


Some Questions. 


In conclusion, Mr.. Adams said there 
were one or two questions which had 
presented themselves during the first 
month of the new planning regime, to 
which he did not know the answers. 
These questions were.— 


(1) Is. the bitter feeling undoubtedly 
engendered in many breasts by the ex- 
tinction of development rights in land 
caused by the fact that compensation as 
such is denied, and owners are offered 
instead a future share in a “ hardship 
fund”; in other words, would a right 
to compensation, even if the compensa- 
tion were assessed upon a “global” 
basis most favourable to the state, have 
been more willingly accepted? 


(2) Is there a real. danger of the plan- 
ning provisions in the Acts and Orders. 
normally praised by knowledgeable 
oe agp being condemned by the general 

ody of owners and developers because 

they are incensed at the Development 
Charge provisions, and for this reason 
sweepingly damn the whole Town and 
Country Planning Act? 


(3) The Town Planning Institute does 
not permit any Member who is a Planning 

fficer to have private dealings in land 
of any kind in the area of his jurisdic- 
tion. Should persons with certain 
interests be prohibited from acting as 
members of planning committees and 
sub-committees for reasons which, I 
think, need no. detailed explanation? 


(4) In view of the large volume of 
appeals and other day-to-day matters re- 
quiring decisions by administrators in the 
Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning, and the desirability of experienced 
senior administrators being able to devote 
their time to important issues, could 
something on the lines of the American 
system of appointed Zoning Boards of 
epost be introduced into this country, 
and would this, plus the other advantages 
of such a system, outweigh the dis- 
advantages? : 

(5) What category of persons, or what 
body, should have the final say in matters 
of taste, such as the design of a build- 
ing? 

‘ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Education of the Builder’s Foreman. 
To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 
Sir,—It was with mixed feelings that I 
read in your issue for April 8 the article 
“ Training the General Foreman.” First 
_I found myself glowing with pride at all 
the nice things said about us, then waxing 
indignant that one who started so wisely 
should finish with such abysmal 
ignorance. 


To suggest that an inquiry is needed’ 


after the N.F.B.T.E. have devoted nearly 
12 months to such a task, and have ap- 
and a syllabus of training both for a 
ong-term and a short-term course; and 
to advise the setting up of a National 
Association when such a body is already 
in being, and has been associated with 
the employers in the aforementioned 
inquiry, seemed to me to indicate that the 
writer had not delved very deeply into his 
subject. 

Yet the writer was aware of the London 
refresher courses and the fact that they 
are supported by foremen. I would add 
that the lecturers concerned are all fore- 
men and they have worked hard to drive 
home to builders the importance of this 
Araining. 

The difficulty, as I see it, is not so much 
the implementing of a training scheme, 
but that no one seems inclined to pay 
for one. It is agreed that foremanship 
is a specialist subject, and that. only men 
who are experienced in foremanship can 
teach it; yet the fees offered are such 
that no foreman—except those few 
crusaders who have worked so hard to 
get the courses started—would devote 
leisure time to lecturing. - 

As an efficient general foreman is of 
the greatest benefit to the builder, I sug- 
gest the N.F.B.T.E. subsidise these 
lectures and also encourage some of the 
older foremen to take up full-time lectur- 
ing. Let them convene their “ Ad hoc 
Foremanship Training Committee ” once 
more, but this time, discuss the provision 
of lecturers and the proper reward for 
what is admittedly a valuable contribu- 
tion to the industry. 

The National Association. is more,.a 
question for foremen. The great majority 
of foremen remain aloof from any kind 
of association. Two of the London 
associations are not in the Federation, 
so it seems that until foremen are united 
there is not. a representative body with 
which the employers can associate. 


F. H. Grecory. 
31, Fairmead-road, N.19. 


«*sMr. Gregory seems to have missed the main point 
of our editorial in the issue of April 8 (which he has 
misquoted as “Training the Ge Foreman ”’), 
the. purport of which was to urge the far greater 
measure of support by building trades employers for 
the education of supervisory » & matter which, 
in our view, must be a joint responsibility of both 
employers and foremen. The recent N.F.B.T.E. 
report is excellent as the first step towards increasing 
the ability and impraving the status of General 
Foremen but, without the closest liaison between 
employers and foremen on both the regional and 
national’ basis the full benefits envisaged in such 
reports cannot be achieved. While the employers 
for their part are organised both nationally and 
regionally, the foremen’s associations appear only to 
cover limited areas, and their early expansion should 
cover the whole country. Their closer and permanent 
liaison with the employers’ organisations would 
seem to be a vital need to ensure the co-ordinated 
policy of progressive training and: education.—Epb. 





To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 

Sir,—It was, indeed, encouraging to 
read the editorial in your issue for April 8 
under the above title. Since the year 1894 
my Association has served the needs of 
its members in the various ways suggested 
by yourself, and for many years by 
membership of the National Federation 


‘ 


THE BUILDER 


of Clerks of Works and Building Fore- 
men’s Association we have persevered in 
our efforts to assist, the industry on a 
national level. 

The Federation is continually request- 
ing all Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of 
Works’ Associations to become affiliated, 
and it is particularly regretted that the 
London Builders’ Foremen’s Association, 
which is sponsored by the London Master 
Builders’ Association, has so far not 
accepted the invitation. 

My Association and similar associations 
in Bristol, Birmingham and Sheffield who 
constitute the National Federation, are 
fully aware of the i rtant position 
which our members hold in the industry, 
and we are desirous of serving the in- 
dustry by ensuring that our members are 
capable of carrying out their responsi- 
bilities. Quite recently the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers 
have encouraged our assistance, and we 
were happy to co-operate with them on 
an educational matter. 

It is hoped that the attention which you 
have drawn to this matter will cause those, 
associations who are outside the National 
Federation to make application for mem- 
bership and will also be the means of 
persuading builders’ foremen and clerks 
of works who are not members of an 
association to take immediate steps to 
join. The benefits of membership offered 
by my Association include: Pensions, un- 
employment benefit, insurance benefit, 
register of appointments, social activities, 
educational facilities. and the publication 
of a quarterly journal. 

W. R. Toocoop, 
Past-President, the London 
Association of Builders’ Foremen 
and Clerks of Works. 
27, Hillingdon-road, 
Barnehurst, Kent. 





To THE Eprror oF The Builder. 

Sir,—May I convey to you a sincere 
“thank you” on behalf of our mem- 
bers for your leading article on a very 
important subject; we hope that it will, 
in the near future, be the means of 
bringing into being and creating a closer 
relationship between our members and 
the employers of the National Federa- 
tion. 

We have for some time past taken an 
active part in the future of members in 
such directions as training of foremen 
at the Schools of Building in London, 
and also in arranging for such courses in 
several large provincial towns. 

_ This, we feel, is only the beginning, but 
it is the right step and should expand 
to all towns, etc., having the facilities 
for the training of foremen for the ulti- 
mate benefit of our industry. 
F, DryLanp, 
Secretary, London Builders’ 
Foremen’s Association. 
228, Ridge-road, 
North Cheam, Surrey. 





Worm-eaten Floor Joists. 
To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 


Sir,—May I offer a small warning with 
regard to the impregnation of floor joists 
under pressure, as is suggested in an 
answer to a letter in your issue of April 
15. I have found where * impregnation 
under pressure is used the flooring over 
the joists picks up the creosote, which 
penetrates to the surface of the flooring 
along the lines of the joists or bearers 
below, with an unfortunate effect. Some 
other method is advisable. 


L. SYLVESTER SULLIVAN. 
Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. 
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EDUCATION OF 
BUILDERS’ FOREMEN 


Many Applications for Training 
Course 


Tue Report on the training of builders’ 
foremen, issued by the industry’s Special 
Committee, now n ¢ for 
study to the American, Australian, New 
Zealand and Swiss Governments. 

Set up about a year ago at the in- 
stance of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, the committee 
is composed of representatives of the 
N.F.B.TE., in addition to those of the 
Institute of Builders, the London Builders’ . 
Foremen’s Association and the National 
Federation of Clerks of Works and 
Builders’ Foremen and the Association of 
Principals of Technical Institutes. 


The syllabus of the recommended 
course includes such subjects as person- 
nel management and welfare; site admini- 
stration; site planning and organisation, 
elementary mensuration and surveying, 
in addition to a 36-hour course on the 
revision of general building practice. 


Since issuing this syllabus the commit- 
tee has continued to meet and has now 
prepared notes for the guidance of lec- 
turers on the various subjects contained 
in the syllabus. A number of courses, on 
the lines recommended in the committee’s 
report, have already started, and others 
are in course of preparation. 

It is reported that in London the 
schools at Brixton, Tottenham, Bromley 
and Hammersmith have been unable to 
cope with the number of applicants for 
the courses started. Arrangements are 
now being made to extend the courses 
to other schools -and colleges and the 
Worshipful Company of Carpenters are 
arranging for a full-time course which 
will be open to applicants from all over 
the country. The committee is encour- 
aged by the number of candidates, both 
those whose names have been put for- 
ward by their yr po and those who 
have applied on their own initiative who 
are coming forward, but so far the work 
has been handicapped by the lack of 
suitable lecturers, which has, to some 
extent, held up the starting of the courses 
in some districts. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
OLD CHURCHES AND MODERN CRAFTS- 


MANSHIP. By Alban D. R. Caroe. 
(London: Oxford University Press.) 
Price 18s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 
ARTIFICIAL «=6LIGHTING. By R. O. 
Ackerley. (London: E. and F. N. 
Spon, Ltd.) Price 12s. 6d. 

LANDSCAPE AND HOUSING DEVELOPMENT. 
Prepared by Bournville Village Trust. 
Senne: B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) Price 
S. 

CONCRETE HOUSES AND SMALL GARAGES. 
B Albert Lakeman, L.R.I.B.A., 

I.Struct.E. (London: Concrete 
Publications, Ltd.) Price 8s. 6d.. 

DEVELOPMENT PROCEDURE. -By W. C. 
Draper. (London: Crosby Lockwood 
and Son, Ltd.) Price 8s. 6d. 

CRIMP AND BRUGES TABLES AND DiA- 
GRAMS, 2nd Ed. Revised by W. E. 
Bruges. (London: The Sanitary Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd.) Price £2 2s. 


+ Books reviewed in. these columns 
may. be obtained on application to the 
Publisher, “‘The Builder,” 4 Catherine- 
street, Aldwych, W.C.2. Cash should 
accompany the order. 


April 
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HOUSING REGIONAL 
ORGANISATION 


Revised Arrangements 


N Circular 232/45, the Minister of Health 
I announced the appointment in each 
Region of a Principal Housing Officer who 
would deal exclusively with all housing 
proposals and the Minister believes that 
this arrangement has been advantageous 
both to local authorities and to the 
Department. ; oe 

Some adjustment of the Ministry’s 
regional organisation is now inevitable to 
meet the changed circumstances arising from 
the administration of the National Health 
Service Act and the National Assistance 
Act. The Minister has decided therefore 
to transfer the functions of his Principal 









































viously performed by: General Inspectors 
and the Regional Officers for Health 
Services, whose appointments as such will 
be brought to an end. 


The present measure of regional devolu- 
tion of housing work will remain unaltered 
and the Principal Regional Officers will con- 
tinue to exercise the functions hitherto per- 
formed by the Principal Housing Officers. 
They will have no executive functions in re- 
lation to Regional Hospital Boards, Hospital 
Management Committees, Boards of Gov- 
ernors of Teaching Hospitals, Executive 
Councils and Local Health Authorities, 
but they will, in collaboration with the 
Principal Medical Officers already working 
in the Regions, maintain close contact 


Minister informed of local developments 
over the whole range of the health services. 


The revised arrangements were brought 
into effect on April 1, and from that date 
all communications to -Regional Offices, 
other than those intended for professional 


egional Offices are shown in the following 
ppendix :— 


No. 1—NoRTHERN.—P.R.O., Mr. K. W. Grant? 
puty P.R.O. (Housing), Mr. C. Siddle; (Health 
d Welfare Services) Mr. W. F. Barden.—1, Oxborne- 
‘oad, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2. (Newcastle 28861.) 


No. 2—EAST AND W! Ripincs.—P.R.O., Mr. 


albot; (H. and W.S.) Mr. E. J. Davies. Century 
louse, South-parade, Leeds, 1. (Leeds 32771.) . 
No. 3—NorTH MIDLANDS.—P.R.O., Mr. V. L. 
arkness; Deputy P.R.O. (H.), Mr. J. M. Marshall; 
. and W, S.) Mr. D. J. White. Block 5, Govern- 
nt Buildings, Chalfont-drive, Western Boulevard, 
lottingham. (Nottingham 77711.) 
No. 4—EASTERN.—P.R.O., Maj.-Gen. Sir Charles 
e; Deputy P.R.O. (H.) Mr. J. Catlow; (H. and 
S.) Mr. W. B. M. Brayson.—12, Queen Anne- 
race, Cambridge. (Cambridge 54461. 
No. 5—LoNDON.—See special arrangements below. 
No. 6—SoUTHERN.— P.R.O., Mr. R. W. Kelley; 
puty P.R.O. (H.) Mr. D. J. Wildgoose; (H. and 
.S.) Brig. D. V. Kennedy.—17, Bath-road, Reading, 
tks. (Reading 60481.) 
No. 7—SouTH-WESTERN.—P.R.O., Mr. C. H. H. 
mith; Deputy P.R.O. (H.) Mr. L. Bird; (H. and 
S.) Maj.-Gen. G. F. Watson.—19, Woodland- 
ad, Tyndalls Park, Bristol, 8. (Bristol 26671.) 
No. 9—MIDLAND.—P.R.O., Mr. L. I. McCand- 
s; Deputy P.R.O. (H.) Mr. P. S. M. Smith; 
.and W.S.) Mr. J. H. E. Saunders.—139, Hagley- 
Birmingham, 16. (Edgbaston 
32-7 and 1533.) 


No. 10—NorTH-WESTERN.—P.R.O., 
lordan; Deputy P.R.O. (H.) Mr. G. A. 

. and W.S.) Miss A. E. Earlam. Sunlight House, 

Quay-street, Manchester, 3. (Deansgate 2444.) 

No. 12—SouTH-EASTERN.—See special arrange- 

ments below. , 


oad, Edgbaston, 





EST 
. C. C. Hamblin; Deputy P.R.O. (H.), Mr. F. J. . 
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Region No. 5 London and Region No. 12 South- 

Eastern have special arrangements as follows:— 
HOUSING. 

No. 5—Lonpon.—London housing work will 
continue to be administered from Headquarters, 
Ministry of Health, Whitehall, S.W.1. (Vic. 8540.) 

No. 12—SouTH-EASTeRN.—P.R.O., Mr. T. S. 

illiams; Deputy P.R.O., Mr. V. L. Bilbey.—39, 
— Tunbridge Wells. (Tun. Wells 

HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES. 

N.E. and N.W.. Metropolitan Hospital Board 
Area.—P.R.O., Mr. M. J, Hewitt; Deputy P.R.O., 
Mr. J. M. J. O’Gara, Ministry of Health, Whitehall, 
S.W.1. # 

S.E. Metropolitan Hospital Board Area.—P.R.O., 
Mr. T. S. Williams, 39, Grove-hill-road, Tunbridge 
Wells. (Tun. Wells 3410.) 

S.W. Metropolitan Hospital Board Area.—P.R.O., 
Mr. H. H. Sersale (also covering the London Execu- 
tive Council); Deputy P.R.O., Mr. G. A. Phillips.— 
Ministry of Health, Whitehall, S.W.1. (Vic. 8540.) 

Norte.—Any departure from the information given 
in the above list which may arise because the areas of 
Regional —_ Boards (as defined in S.R. and O. 
1946, No. 2158) are not co-terminous with the standard 
regions will be notified locally by the Principal 
Regional Officer to all authorities and ies con- 
cerned. In the absence of other directions, Local 
Authorities should address enquiries intended for the 
Regional Office to the Principal Regional Officer of 
the standard region in which they are situated. 


R.L.B.A. 


Annual Reception 


THE PRESIDENT (Mr. Michael Water- 
house, M.C.) and Mrs. Waterhouse will 
receive guests at the annual reception of 
the Royal Institute of British: Architects, 
tobe held at 66, Portland-place, W.1, on 
Friday, April 29 (8.15 p.m. to midnight). 
There will be an exhibition of drawings 
on view in the Library, and dancing from 
9 p.m. 


Membership. 

At the meeting of the R.I.B.A. Council 
held on Tuesday, April 5, the following 
members were elected :— 

As Hon, ASSOCIATE. 
Sir A. Hobhouse, Castle Cary, Somerset. 
As FELLOws. 


J. J. De Segrais (London), A. F. Hope (Bolton), 
A. J. H. Ar d (Maj.) (Watford), E. H. Banks 
(Coulsdon), K. P. J. Courtney-Dyer (Herne Bay), 
S. R. Edwards (Capt.) (Yelverton), B. Engle (London), 
W. H. Marmorek (London). 


As ASSOCIATES. 


S. A. Abramowitch, B.Arch. (Rand) (Johannes- 
burg), A. B. Almeida (Dar-es-Salaam), G. C. Beattie 
(Pitlochry), M. H.-Belaugi (Bombay), F. B. C. 
Bravington, B.A. (London), R. R. Burton (Hale), 
E. H. Bustard, Dip.Arch. (London), S. B. Cathcart 
(Brighton), W. P. McK. K. Clay (Stockbridge), L. M. 
Contractor (Bombay), C. E. Davies urham), 
J. B. Day (Bristol), J. A. Doherty (Delph, nr. Old- 
ham), P. J. Fearon, B.Arch. (Dublin), M. J. Gabb 
(Sherwood), R. S. Godbole (Bombay), C. P. Griggs 
(Middlesex), R. K. Harington (London), H. B 
Horrell, B.Arch. (Cape) (Pretoria), W. F. Howitt 
Dip.Arch. (Dundee) (Perth), J. B. Hubble (London): 
C. Hume (Mrs.) (Surrey), N. J. Hyams (London)> 
P. G. James (Beeston), D. A. Jayavant (India)» 
M. H. Kenchington (Oxhey), L. M. Khachadourian 

mdon), V. R. Kothare (Bombay), J. M. Lamb 
iss) (West Bridgford), A. Langrick, Dip.Arch. 
(Notti Ay Serra Lt sy io Gondony 
. Livoc! ‘oking), C. lesex), J. 

i en ..- . Mackenzie, 

.C., B.Sc., B.Arch. (Dist.) (Cape Town) (S. Rhod.), 
H. J. Martin (Miss) (London), H. N. Mason, B.Arch. 
(Hons.) (Lvpl.) (Liverpool), A. S. Newcombe, Dip. 
Arch. (London), S. S, Palshikar (Bombay),R.A. Patten 
(Westcliff-on-Sea), J. G. Patterson, B.A., B.Arch. 
(Auckland, N.Z.), P. H..W. Peiris (Cambridge), 
P. Potter, Dip.Arch. (Purley), W. D. Proctor (Bristol), 
J. Radford (Budleigh Salterton), J. R. Ree, Dip. 
Arch. (Dundee) (Forfar), W. W. M. Rhys-Davies, 
(Capt.) (Neath), M. D. Rice-Oxley (Jersey), L. J. 
Richards (Hereford), R. A. K. Richards (Barry), 
R. A. H. Ruth (Chorleywood), P. Schiller (South 
Australia), K. S. I. Sinclair (Wadhurst), C. S. B. 
Smith (Leamington Spa), J. J. Stein, B.Arch. (Cape 
Town) (Port Eliza Ss. rica), L. Stuart 
(Perth), E. F. Sweetapple (Sidmouth), G. R. Vaughan- 
Ellis (London), L. Ventris (Mrs.) (London), W. M. 
Vokes’ (Cardiff), B. A. Walker (Miss) Was he ale 
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L. Warren, M.C. (Ashfield), A. M. ‘Webbe: 


R. pber 
(Liverpool), R. H. Williams (Cardiff), D. F. A 


Williamson, M.C. (High Wycombe). 
As LICENTIATES. 
A. F. Burke (Brighton), E. T. Clark (Loughton), 
A. Duley (London), C. P. Johnson (Hemel 


E. 
R. J. May (Southend-on-Sea), O. 


Hempstead), 


Singer (London), J. Wallace (Watford). 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY 


PLANNING ACT 
Deemed Planning Permission for 
Housing Work 


"THE Minister of Health, in “Circular 

35/49, issued to Housing Authorities, 
refers to Circulars 61 and 65 issued by the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
on the general procedure to be followed 
to obtain a direction for deemed plan- 
ning permission under Section 35 of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1947. 
In all cases of development of sites for 
housing purposes a direction that plan- 
ning permission shall be deemed to be 
granted will be given by the Ministry of 
Health at the earliest convenient stage. 
The following detailed procedure should 
be observed:— 


A. Acquisition of Site: A housing 
authority* proposing to acquire a site for 
housing purposes should make informal 
inquiries of the local planning authority 
in order to ensure that no objection to 
the use of the site for housing is page ¢ to 
be encountered. Any difficulties. which 
arise should be resolved before submit- 
ting Form B (referred to in Circular 61). 
A direction for deemed planning permis- 
sion will be given by the Ministry of 
Health with the consent to the acquisition 
of the site but subject to the condition 
that layout plans and elevations are sub- 
mitted for approval before building is 
commenced, The acquisition of the site 
may then proceed, but before building is 
commenced it will be necessary for the 
Principal Regional Officer of the Ministry 
of Health to give formal approval to the 
layout plans and elevations. 


B. Approval of Layout Plans and 
Elevations: Layout plans and elevations 
should be submitted simultaneously to the 
Principal Regional Officer and the local 
planning authority; any amendments 
which he or they have to suggest will be 
discussed with the housing authority. 
When the plans are agreed they should 
be submitted, with a statement -that they 
have received planning consent, to the 
Principal Regional Officer, who will then 
issue a formal approval. 


C. Development of Site: Where a 
direction for deemed planning permission 
was not given on the acquisition of the 
site, this must be obtained before any 
work on the site is commenced. The 
housing authority should submit their lay- 
out plans and elevations simultaneously 
to the Principal Regional Officer and 
the local planning authority; any amend- 
ments which he or they have to suggest 
will be discussed with the housing author- 
ity. When the plans are agreed they 
should be submitted with an application 
on Form B._ A direction for deemed 
planning permission will then be given on 
the first occasion on which a fender is 
approved. 


D. General: All housing authorities, 
before deciding on the layout of a new 
housing estate, should satisfy themselves 
that the need for the various community 
buildings, such as schools, clinics, etc., 
has been adequately considered. The 
views of the Area Licensing Committee 
as to the need for licensed premises 
should be sought at an early stage. 





* The procedure outlined in this circular, while 
applicable in principle to a County Borough 
Council, must be adapted to-take account of the 
fact that the County Borough Council is the 
Jocal planning authority in respect of sites with- 
in its own area. ; 
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ter which has recently been 
the market. 


NEW INVENTIONS 





LINTOL-TYPE GUTTER BLOCK 


Details reach us of the “ Finlock ” gut- 
placed on 
Manufactured with water- 
repellent cement and guaranteed for ten 
years, this gutter (claim the makers, the 
Finlock Roofing Co., Ltd.) is adaptable 
to most types of buildings and walls. 
The standard block is 9 in. in length and 
is accompanied by a complete range of 
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stopped ends, corbel blocks, lead out- 
lets, etc. 

A development has been the lintol- 
type gutter block which enables con- 
crete lintgls to be cast in the rear por- 
tion (see diagram), suitably shaped for 
this purpose. The lintol then becomes 
integral with the gutter block and is 
simply cast over all openings as desired. 
The lintol is concealed and allows win- 
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Top: Diagram of window top hung. 


Left: Diagram of window side hung. 
Right: View of sash partly reversed. 
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plate—a dimension which permits the 
eaves level to be kept down, with cop. C 
sequent saving in brickwork on externa] 

and party walls. 

































DAYLIGHT DIRECTING APPARATUS 
A BritisH PATENT application has been 
taken out by Mr. Sydney A. M. Rose ]‘ 
in regard to an invention relating to b 
improvements in daylight directing ap- § WEST: 
paratus, more particularly for use in § th 
connection with windows facing lofty § Y°Y°4 
obstructions and for canopies to shops, been | 
stores, etc. The aim is to collect the ™ #7 ' 
downward - incident rays of daylight nected 
that would normally fall outside the § % Dui 
required zones and to divert them § Pattict 
into more useful zones within a , The 
building enclosure, display window, and § ‘4t 0 
the like, thus substantially increasing the § “! - 
total amount of useful daylight. Addj- § the © 
tional merits claimed by Mr. Rose are § #,'¢2 
that internal temperature variations may § 00S 
be substantially reduced, and protection The 
may be afforded pedestrians and shoppers § /0Pi¢ 
from inclement weather. with t 
health 
A. Projecting Canopy. and li 
3 test UL 

The device takes the form of a canopy § puyitt a 
projecting from the face of the building carry 
in which are set, at a predetermined angle, § pooins 
polished metal strips, silvered glass, orf the eff 
other reflecting material—the whole be- ceilings 
ing contained between upper and lower § fo, yar 
surfaces of glass. Mr. Rose claims that The 
this apparatus, of which he has con cently 
structed a working model, will improve § gyitahii 
the useful daylight effect by from 50 perf tems a 
cent. in the case of a window facing an purpos 
unobstructed sky to 1,000 per cent. and, ginij 
upwards in the case of a window faced differen 
by a'lofty blackened obstruction, such as systems 
met with in narrow streets or passage-B ay ear} 
ways. : the san 

STRAP HINGES FOR | 

STANDARD METAL WINDOWS ‘pometri 

Illustrations on this page (left and was be 
below) show an invention made by Mr.§ -Univers 
J. A. J. Cadby which comprises an im istry of 
proved set of strap hinges especially de-§ body m 
signed for standard metal windows. on body 

These hinges have been planned tof from h 
permit the sash to rotate on its centre™ object ¢ 
axis, and therefore allow the sash to be the bas 
completely reversed. The hinges, so the§ principl 
inventor informs us, entail no alteration} should : 
of png window other than to change 
over the hinges. 

Mr: Cathy hes greenda fila” 
model, of which a photograph appears Prepa 
below. This shows how a sash is rotated Ministr 
on its vertical axis when side hung. study, v 
used as a fanlight, the sash is top hung™ of livir 
and rotates en its horizontal axis. Theg houses \ 
drawing shows how the hinges can be Shortly | 
fixed to the standard metal window. These | 
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CURRENT BUILDING 
RESEARCH. 


A Housing Centre Talk 


]* the course of an address at the 
Housing Centre, on April 5, Dr. J. 
West, Deputy Chief Scientific Adviser 
to the Ministry of Works, briefly sur- 
yeyed the researches which have recently 
been completed, are now proceeding or 
are to be undertaken into problems con- 
nected with the functional requirements 
of building, and in which his Ministry is 
particularly interested. 

The first research he mentioned was 
that now being carried out by the Medi- 
cal Research Council, who were studying 
the effects of the relative floor, wall and 
air temperatures of buildings on the sen- 
gations of comfort. 

The London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine was, under contract 
with the Ministry of Works, studying 
health and comfort conditions in kitchens 
and living-rooms at the Ministry’s field 
test unit. Here three rooms had been 
built and fully equipped. People would 
carry out operations appropriate to the 
rooms, and it would be possible to study 
the effect of changes in the heights of 
ceilings and the adequacy of ventilation 
for various tasks. 

The Building Research Station had re- 
cently begun a study of the comparative 
suitability and efficiency of heating sys- 
tems and appliances, and had for this 
purpose equipped twenty houses having 
a similar degree of heat insulation with 
different types of such appliances and 
systems. The experiment was linked with 
an earlier one in which eight houses with 
the same heating arrangements. but dif- 
ferent thermal insulation were studied. 

Dr. West also mentioned an_anthro- 
‘pometrical and physiological study which 
was being undertaken at Birmingham 


-University under contract with the Min- 


istry of Works. Comprehensive sets of 
body measurements providing information 
on body proportions were being obtained 
from hundreds of volunteers. The chief 
object of the research was to determine 
the basic physiological and anatomical 
principles which the design of equipment 
should follow to avoid undue fatigue. 


Research into Living Conditions. 


Preparations had been made by the 
Ministry of Works for the full-scale 
study, with the help of local .authorities, 


of living conditions in experimental - 


houses which it was hoped would be built 
shortly in different parts of the country. 
These houses would differ in internal 
Planning, services and equipment. The 
chief purpose of the research’ would be 
to ascertain the major user needs of 
houses required in great numbers by local 
authorities. 

Less detailed studies of user needs were 
being organised in connection with hous- 
ing schemes all over the country, said the 
speaker. Opportunities for such research 
were great. For example, there were 
over 100,000 non-traditional houses of 
various designs in Great Britain which 
could provide, assuming co-operation on 
all sides, a marvellous opportunity to 
examine under realistic conditions, the 
relative merits of different methods of 
building. 

The Social Survey Department of the 

ntral Office of Information was an- 
other organisation contributing to build- 
ing research activity. This unit, said Dr. 
West, was making a major: contribution 
to the study of building requirements, 
tither by undertaking the larger surveys 
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or by advising on the smaller inquiries. 
Two national surveys had recently been 
undertaken by the Social Survey Depart- 
ment for the Ministry of Works. One 
was on water heating, covering the dis- 
‘tribution of appliances and hot water 


‘facilities and usage, the other on the use 


of rooms in dwellings. Reports were being 
prepared on these two subjects. 

A linked but smaller, although inten- 
sive, survey by the Ministry int6 the con- 
sumption of hot water in dwellings had 
also been completed. A further link 
with these two surveys was a recently 
completed inquiry into communal 
laundry facilities. 

An instructive example of the connec- 
tion between the laboratory efficiency of 
appliances and their home efficiency was 
provided by a study of the performance 
of solid fuel cookers which the Ministry 
had undertaken in collaboration with the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power. A report 
on this was also being prepared. 

Dr. West commented on the interest 
shown and the co-operatisn which had 
been given in these reszarcnes by house- 
holders when they understood their pur- 
pose. It was quite impressive, he said. 

A good example of general co-opera- 
tion among many different authorities 
was afforded by a study which had been 
made of the incidence and causes of acci- 
dents in the home, which the Ministry 
of Works initiated. The specific pur- 
pose of the investigation was to examine 
the relationship between accidents \and 
structural features of dwellings. Since 
that inquiry had been carried out, an 
inter-Departmental Committee on Acci- 
dents in the Home had been set up by the 
Home Offite. Contributions to the Min- 
istry’s initial study were made by coro~- 
ners, health visitors, members of the 
W.V.S., housing managers and many 
others. Use was made of hospital records 
and, in selected cases, visits were paid 
to homes. A report on this work was 
now in preparation. It was found that a 
large proportion of accidents was due to 
haste, which rendered people more sus- 
ceptible to faults in design, either of the 
building or equipment. 
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THE ENVIRONMENT OF 
THE BUILDING 
~ OPERATIVE 
Psychological Research in Industry 


THE attitudes and reactions of the 
industrial worker, with parti 
reference to the building operative, were 
mentioned by Dr. N. Davis, M.A., Ph.D., 
when he addressed a Technical Group 
on “Various Factors Affecting Worki 
Conditions” at the recent Conference 
organised by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on “The Architect in 
Industry.” 
Dr. Davis began by saying that he 
thought that the jobs of the industrial 
psychologist and of the industrial archi- 
tect were not as widely separated as 
might at first appear, for the work of 
the latter could either obviate or inten- 
sify some of the problems with which 
industrial psychologists were concerned. 
He had no specialised knowledge of the 
problems of the industrial architect, but 
he could claim a certain experience of the 
reactions of industrial workers to their 
environment for which the architect was 

largely responsible. 

Dr. Davis continued: I do not want 
to burden you with statistics or with 
technical terms of psychology, but I do 
want to assure you that my general 
statements are fully documented and are 
based on very carefully planned scienti- 
fic: research. Many industrial psycholo- 
gists, including myself, have: become in- 
creasingly aware of the necessity of 
studying the industrial worker and his 
attitudes and reactions in relation to his 
whole working environment. think 
that most of the work that I have done 
recently has been planned with the pur- 
pose of throwing some light on the 
problem of incentives and deterrents to 
work amongst industrial operatives, and 
in this field I think the architect and the 
psychologist have much ground in com- 
mon. The effects both on the individual 
and on the group of the physical en- 
vironment are matters with which the 
psychologist has to deal, and his find- 
ings on the nature and relative impoft- 
ance of those effects are, I think, of 
some relevance to the architect. 

Amongst the industries of which I have 
had some first-hand experience the build- 
ing industry has obviously a_ peculiar 
relation to the architect since it is the 
building worker who puts into effect the 
plans of the architect, and I think the 
industry is peculiar not only in its rela- 
tion to the architect but in its nature, 
because by its nature and its history it 
is separated from the other major indus- 
tries of the country; it has, so to speak, 
been by-passed by the industrial revo- 
lution very largely, and it has remained, 
in effect, a conglomeration of c 
which account for its methods of work- 
ing and thinking, and some of its spe- 
cial problems which it is meeting at 
the present time. 


The Architect and the Operative. 

I want to talk, first of all, a little about 
the relation of the architect to’ the build- 
ing operative. I think there are three 
main ways in which the building opera- 
tive is closely affected by the work of the 
architect. In the first place, the building 
worker is by no means indifferent to the 
plans the architect has drawn up. Many 
of the building operatives whom I inter- 
viewed in a recent investigation expressed 
very definite opinions on the architect’s 
plans on which they. were working. For 
example, one man ~- remarked: “I 
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thoroughly dislike old-fashioned houses; 
plans which were drawn up fifteen years 
ago are being used now. You cannot have 
heart in this sort of work; you must try 
and get by.” Another man spoke,of his 
enue ate in building the so-called Swedish 

ouses, which were a new type of con- 
struction to him; he thought they were 
both interesting to build and were esthe- 
tically satisfying. Other men spoke of 
the dissatisfaction and frustration, again 
with its effect on their efficiency, of 
having to do jerry-building. Secondly, 
the enthusiasm of the building worker 
for his job and his efficiency is affected 
pe! his preference for building one type 
of building rather than another. I should 
say, perhaps, that the building operatives 
about whom I know most were all en- 
paged in building houses, not factories, 
ut about half the men said that they 
preferred poly employed on one parti- 
cular type of construction, the great 
majority of them preferring large build- 
ings like schools, factories, churches and 
cinemas. One of them said, “I like 
class work like churches. You get a 
variation of the work, and it is on that 
work .that real skill counts.” A_brick- 
layer said, “ You do not get the class of 
work like one did years ago, like Gothic 
arches, but I feel the present work, like 
houses, is vital, so I am glad to be doing 
it.” Indeed, many men felt that in the 
present emergency they preferred to 
build houses. A joiner, for example, who, 
before I saw him, had been engaged on 
factory and maintenance work, said, “I 
refer houses. i got a great kick when 

saw the first lights go on in the first 
house that I helped to build, and I 
thought of people living in it, and that 
people would live in it when I am dead.” 
- Many remarks of the same kind revealed 
clearly that there are times when a 
social incentive is strong enough to over- 
ride the incentives derived from the exer- 
cise of skill as such. On some of the 
non-traditional sites, however, the skilled 
tradesman referred to the work they were 
doing as “navvy work,” and their dis- 
like of this was strong enough to cause 
a marked conflict with their feelings of 
its social necessity. In my experience 
the dislike of the craftsmen in the build- 
ing industry for the non-traditional 
methods and the newer materials was 
alleviated by the very widespread belief 
that these are newfangled and very tem- 
porary expedients. 


Traditional Methods Secure. 

The majority of workers expressed the 
opinion that the traditional methods were 
also the methods of the future, and that 
they did not anticipate the fact that 
their crafts might die out. They were, 
in that respect, happier than any of the 
skilled engineering workers, who nowa- 
days are being forced to take less and less 
skilled jobs because of increasing mass 
production. The third way in which I 
think the building operative is affected 


by the architect is in the effect on him of . 


the type and quality of the materials with 
which he has to work. One example of 
the effect of materials on the worker’s 
efficiency and enthusiasm was provided 
recently by the behaviour of a group of 
building workers who were engaged on 
putting up a number of houses, The 
purpose of the erection of these houses 
was primarily for the purpose of research 
workers who were studying costing and 
various technica! building problems. The 
research workers wanted to estimate the 
time required to complete’ houses of 
different designs and made with different 
materials, but, however, the time taken 
by the operatives to complete their task 
proved to be’so far in excess of expecta- 
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tion that the research workers had to con- 
sider their experiment a failure; but from 
a psychological point of view the ex- 
riment was very interesting. It was 
ound that the reason why the houses 
took such an exceptionally long time to 
build was that the bricklayers had been 
given the finest quality of hand-made 
bricks to work with, and they had been 
accustomed to working with machine- 
made. bricks. They were so pleased at 
getting this fine quality that they laid 
each brick with deliberate care, looking 
at the bricks, selecting them for their 
colour, and so on. What I thought was 
even more interesting was that all the 
other craftsmen, the joiners, plasterers, 
painters and so on, were so much affected 
by the behaviour of the bricklayers that 
they, too, decided that they would put 
one hundred per cent. quality into their 
work, although actually their materials, 
their paint, plaster and so on, were not 
of any exceptionally good quality. I 
think that shows that both the type .of 
material and the behaviour of the people 
with whom you come into contact can 
act as incentives that raise the normally 
accepted standards of workmanship. In 
this case, the standards of quality were 
raised at the expense of. speed, which 
is not always what one wants. 
Importance of Cleanliness. 
Several points of outstanding import- 
ance to the building operative became 
clearer in this investigation of mine. 
Among them were pride in workman- 
ship, which I have already mentioned; 
also the operatives’ resentment of the low 
social status accorded to workers in the 
building industry, partly as a result of 
insecurity of employment and partly for 
lack of facilities for going to and from 
their work looking clean and respectable. 
One bricklayer who had been 11 years 
in the industry, when asked what he dis- 
liked about his job, said that the main 
drawback was the stigma of casual labour, 
even now. Later, when questioned as 
to what his attitude would be towards 
his son going into the industry, he said 
he would not encourage him because of 
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ERP Helicon floors are light, 
cenduee cies rigid, fire-proof, sound- 
resisting and hygienic, 
and are readily adapted 
to meet all requirements. Speedy erection 
makes them economical. 
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its insecurity and the feeling of sociaj 
inferiority it gave. The same man com- 
plained of the lack of washing facilities, 
He said the men tried to get clean in the 
afternoons, “we all bring a brush to 
work for our boots and clothes, it makes 
you feel bad to sit in a bus in dirty 
clothes, and for the person next to you to 
give you a look and then move to another 
seat.” 

This problem of social status and 
its relation to dress and cleanliness js 
one which the building operative shares 
with workers in other dirty industries, 
Although there is no obvious solution as 
far as building sites are concerned, jn 
most other industries it is a problem jp 
which the architect can have a decisive 
say, and in my opinion the significance 
of this problem is often not fully realised 
even by an otherwise enlightened in- 
dustrialist. There are, as you may know, 
deep-seated psychological reasons for 
our reaction to dirt, associating it with 
feelings of guilt, disgrace and inferiority, 
But, quite apart from these, and on the 
more conscious level, it is connected 
very, often with loss of prestige and social 
standing. Many phrases in common use 
reflect this fact. A “ dirty look,” a “ dirty 
dog,” “ black market,” “ getting a black 
mark,” and many other phrases which 
you can think of, use the word “ dirty,” 
“black,” or “ filthy,” which all have the 
same connotation. This resentment at 
the lack of social standing caused by 
being dirty has, I think, in many cases, 
been reinforced by ‘the history of the 
dirty industries and the fact that many 
of them have had a dirty deal in the 
past. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Factory Building. 

Before Parliament rose for the Easter 
recess, MR. MALCOLM MACPHERSON asked 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he would outline the programme 
of factory building contemplated for 
Scotland during the next two or three 
years. 

Mr. BOTTOMLEY said that the total of 
new factory space in Scotland still in 
course of construction, or approved but 
not yet started, amounted to nearly 12 
million square feet, at an estimated cost 
over £28 million. Of this, 34 million 
square feet (estimated cost £6.3 million) 
was Government financed. He could 
not say what additions to this programme 


‘could be made. 


R.A.F. Prefabricated Houses. 

Mr.. Bossom asked the Secretary of 
State for Air why prefabricated houses, 
appropriately painted, were not being 
used for married quarters on Royal Air 
Force stations throughout Great Britain. 

Mr. A. HENDERSON said that in view of 
the limited resources in finance, labour 
and materials available to his Depart- 
ment each year since the war for the 
construction of new married — quarters, 
and the fact that a considerable amount 
of surplus hutting had been available at 
R.A.F. stations for conversion to married 
quarters at substantially less than the 
cost of prefabricated houses, the policy 
of his Department had been to concen- 
trate on the construction of permanent 
quarters, and the conversion of hutting. 
They ©.4;converted 1,200 huts to tem- 
porary inarried quarters since the end of 
the war, and would complete the con- 
version of a further 1,100 this year. 
Urgent consideration was being given by 
the Government to the’ possibilities of 
expanding the present building pro- 
gramme for the Services, and in this 
connection the possibility of using pre- 
fabricated houses was being examined. 
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“DEAD RIPE” LAND 
A Ministry Ruling 

THE National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers has now received a 
letter from the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning which clears up the 
uncertainty whether land, subject to an 
agreement for a building lease, may be 
claimed as “ dead ripe.” 

The Ministry’s communication to the 
National Federation makes it quite clear 
that such land is eligible as “ dead ripe” 
provided that all other conditions laid 
down in Section 80 of the Act are com- 
plied with. 

Section 80, among other things, lays 
down that planning permission for the 
proposed development must have been 
granted under an interim development 
order since July 21, 1943, or under the 
Act, and not.revoked, and also that the 
development values of the land must be 
wholly or mainly attributable to the pros- 
pects of that development at July 1, 
1948. 

To qualify as “dead ripe” the agree* 
ment for the building lease must have 
been entered into between January 7, 
1937, and January 7, 1947, and must still 
have been in force on July 1, 1948. 

Responsibility for making the claim 
rests on the builder, who must apply 
before July 1, 1949, on Form L.R.D.1, 
copies of which are obtainable from 
Regional Offices of the Ministry. 

It is pointed out by the Ministry that 
it may have to consider prescribing a time 
limit in the certificate, especially if the 
agreement covers a large area of land. 
The Ministry, however, have intimated to 
the National Federation that it will give 
notice of this; the builder will then haye 
the right to withdraw his application in 
whole or in part. 


BUILDING COSTS 


Achieving Reduction Through Freedom 


“NO one in the country is more-con- 
+‘ cerned with the high cost of build- 
ing at the present time than the builders 
themselves,” said Mr. NIGEL HANNEN. 
President of the London Master Builders’ 
Association, at a luncheon meeting of 
Central Area No. 3; in the Horseshoe. 
Restaurant, Tottenham Court-road, on 
April 12.' Mr. Hannen continued:— ., 
We believe that the time has come 
when, given more scope for initiative, 
builders. would be able to reduce costs, 
for, to them, it is a 
livelihood. It is, therefore, our aim to 
persuade the Government to return to us 
at the earliest possible moment the free- 
dom that inspires enthusiasm and enter- 
prise which are the essentials of efficiency. 
Immediately after the war, we could 
not, intelligently, have opposed the re- 
strictions and controls which made things 
so difficult for the enthusiastic builder. 
Some of the restrictions—and some of the 
enthusiastic builders—did not seem to be 
very intelligent, it is true, but’ remember 
how it was. Everyone had started jobs 
but none could’ finish them. Something 
was short, yr necessarily the same thing 
as on the j next door. The steel, 
already on its way to you, was suddenly 
diverted to someone who was shouting 
louder than you. That was not efficiency. 
In those days we_ supported the 
rationalisation of the national programme, 
but whenever supplies have eased we have 
urged, and eventually obtained, an ease- 
ment, or even de-control. Present condi- 
tions are not yet normal. There are still 
shortages of steel and softwood. There 
are still priority classes of work, which 


THE BUILDER 


must be encouraged and other unessential 
work which should be discouraged. 

The basic requirements of high produc- 
tivity are an adequate supply of materials 
and fittings, a balanced labour force and 
a steady flow of work of all types. The 

rospects of achieving them are steadily 
improving: The building industry is able 
to do efficiently the job required of it. 
For that reason we welcomed the setting 
up of the Working Party. It gave us an 
opportunity and a medium through which 
to put to the nation our claim to have 
given a high standard of service to the 
community. We must not expect the 
community to accept us without question 
merely because we have always existed 
or because we have served it well in the 
past. Nor could we ask it to tolerate us 
if the task set us could be more efficiently 
done by some other method of organisa- 
tion. i 


Building is Effective and Economic. 

If we were to claim that the industry 
is perfect, it would deny the possibility 
of progress, which would be a_heart- 
breaking thought, but we do claim that 
it. performs its complicated functions 
effectively and economically. The post- 
war industry has been called upon to 
carry out first-aid, and later permanent 
war-damage repairs, temporary housing, 
then factories for the export drive, then 
permanent housing. The organisation has 
been there, ready and capable of meeting 
the demands made. It is efficient. Its 
personnel can do their particular jobs 
efficiently. The industry, too, can do its 
job, taken as a whole or as individual 
firms. It was, to a large extent, section- 
alised. Each section was designed to exe- 
cute its own type of work. As the needs 
of the community varied, so with natural 
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resilience did the size of the appropriate 
section, but all types of work were re- 
quired and all types of builders were 
employed. 

The big contractor was organised to 
meet the problems of large-scale opera- 
tions. The medium-sized gave per- 
sonal attention to the carrying out of new 
work or alterations. The very small busi- 
ness satisfactorily met the immediate re- 
quirements of a repair job or small main- 
tenance work. Too often, consideration 
by the uninitiated of the problems of 
management refers only to the execution 
of big contracts, and not to the miscellany 
of small repair jobs, and while large firms 
may engage economically on large-scale 
house building, small firms can well com- 
pete on smaller contracts. The big con- 
tractor has great opportunities for ex- 
perimenting with, and introducing, new 
methods and new equipment. They have 
played a big part in research and develop- 
ment of modern technique. 


Prefabrication not yet Economical. 

If prefabrication and eccentric forms 
of mechanisation have not been intro- 
duced as extensively as some would like 
to see, it is not because they have not 
been tried, or have necessarily been aban- 
doned, but because they have not yet 
proved themselves to be economical, as is 
shown by the Girdwood Report. 

The housebuilders have, by their enter- 
prise, been largely responsible for the eco- 
nomical, design of the. modern small 
house. They have achieved their ends in 
the face of difficulties. If a hold-up 
appears likely, the use of a more expen- 
sive substitute may pay by the saving in 
time, and a housebuilder is not the only 
builder who is capable of finding alterna- 
tive means of getting the job done. The 
medium-sized builder, too, by his per- 
sonal touch, is ideally placed to provide 
the diverse requirements of his customers. 
He has an intimate knowledge of his mar- 
kets and, for the purposes of his own 
type of business, he can buy very eco- 
nomically. 


BUILDING PLANS FOR 
EDUCATION 


Technical Schools and County 
Colleges 


ME. GEORGE TOMLINSON, M.P., 

Minister of Education, speaking at 
West Ham on April 4, disclosed that plans 
for the development of technical educa- 
tion had now been completed. 

“Between now and 1952,” said Mr. 
Tomlinson, “we intend to carry out a 
building programme which should meet 
all existing needs in this field and also 
those which can be foreseen at the 
present. 

“A National Advisory Council has 
surveyed the whole field, Regional Coun- 
cils and Academic Boards have been 
working for some time to link up the 
major technical colleges with each other 
and with industry, and we now have the 
machinery for the whole country which 
will avoid the overlapping of courses and 
duplication of effort. : 

“ This is the first time we have sat down 
to plan our Further Education on a com- 
prehensive basis. For too long technical 
education in this country has not been 
taken seriously. Wherever you go up and 
down the country you will find technical 
education being carried on in unsuitable 
buildings, antiquated and overcrowded.” 

About } million students are now being 
released for day-time training by their 
employers, compared with 170,000 in 
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1947 and 40,000 in 1938. The number 
of Ordinary National Certificates awarded 
in 1948 was almost exactly 100 per cent. 
greater than the number in 1939, while 
the percentage increase in the number of 
Higher National Certificates was 214. 
.Mr. Tomlinson also said that he was 
instituting a national scheme to provide 
training in Management, stating that we 
had been too slow in recognising the 
importance of this aspect of training. 


County Colleges. 
_ The Minister announced that the next 
important educational reform to be 


carried out would be the introduction of 
County Colleges. “The Government 
regard this reform as one of the most 
important to be carried out. I cannot 
say at the moment when the time will 
come to make attendance at County 
Colleges compulsory, but I can assure 
you that this will be done at the earliest 
possible moment, and that this part of 
the Education Act will not be pigeon- 
holed. 


“How soon we shall be able to provide 
the buildings and the teachers which will be 
necessary to provide compulsory part-time 
education for all our young people will 
depend on a number of factors which can- 
not be exactly calculafed at the moment 
—not least among them the speed of the 
economic recovery of the country, which 
in turn depends so largely on the produc- 
tivity and efficiency of industry. But the 
problems are being studied and the expan- 
sion of the building programme for tech- 
nical education, to which I have already 
referred, will be making a contribution to 
solving the accommodation part of the 
problem.” 


PRIORITY FOR PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS 


IN an earlier speech on the same day, 

Mr. George Tomlinson denied that be- 
cause his Ministry had “an unexpected 
problem” to solve as a result of the 
higher birth-rate, the carrying out of the 
Development. plans of Local Education 
Authorities would be shelved for the time 
being. 
_ “ This is not really so,” said Mr. Tom- 
linson. “It is true that we have, gene- 
rally speaking, to delay the improvement 
of existing schools, and we have to delay 
the provision of many desirable things 
such as nursery schools, which are part 
of our long-term plan.” An enormous 
number of new schools were being built 
and each one fitted into its place as part 
of the long-term development for the 
area. In the three years from the -end 
of 1945 to December 31, 1948, almost 
£33 million worth of educational building 
work had actually been completed, and 
on December 31, 1948, there was another 
£33 million worth of work actually under 
construction on the site. 


_ “Another point which needs emphasis- 
ing,” added the Minister, “is that as a 
result of the circumstances with which 
we are faced, the major part of our pre- 
sent educational building effort is in fact 
being devoted to primary education. 
“Something like three-quarters of the 
1949. Building Programme is for primary 
education. I think it is true to say: that 
we gave our attention mainly to secondary 
education. I shall not be satisfied until 
we have been able to complete that re- 
organisation over the country as a whole, 
but at the moment, owing to the force of 
circumstances; we are in fact devoting 75 
per cent. of our new building effort to 
the primary schools.” 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


Flats at Charlton. 

The quantity surveyor for the East 
Mascalls Flats for Elderly Persons, 
Chariton, illustrated in our issue for 
April 8, was Mr. G. F. K. White, 
F.R.LC.S., of London and Cardiff. 


Building Digest. 

Building Research Station Digest, No. 
3, “House Foundations on Shrinkable 
Clays,” has been published by the Build- 
ing Research Station, Garston, Watford, 
Herts. It may be obtained from H.M. 
ems ay ‘Office or through any book- 
seller. 


British Standards. 

The British Standards Institution has 
published B.S. 391:1949, “Tung Oil” 
(price 2s. 6d. post free), and B.S. 745: 
1949, ‘“‘ Animal Glue for Wood ” (price 
2s. post free). Copies may be obtained 
from the Institution at 24-28, Victoria- 
street, S.W.1. 

The British Standards Institution has 
also just published a revision of B.S.745, 
“* Animal Glue for Wood (Joiner’s Glue) 
(Dry Glue; Jelly or Liquid Glue).” 
Copies may be obtained from B.S.L., Sales 
Department, 24, Victoria-street; London, 
S.W.1, price 2s., post free. 


Royal Sanitary Institute Prizes. 

On the recommendation of the adjudi- 
cators, the Council of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute have made the following deci- 
sions on the entries for the two prize 
competitions for 1948: John Edward 
Worth Prize for an essay on pfactical im- 
provements of appliances or inventions 
used or proposed to be used in or about 
dwelling-houses. No essay was received 
of sufficient merit to P sasey an award; 
John S. Owens Prize offered for an essay 
on atmosphere pollution. The prize of 
£15 has been awarded to Mr. Trevor 
Lewis, A.M.LC.E., -A.M.I.Mech.E., con- 
sulting engineer, 18, Wakerley-road. 
Leicester. 
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Bulk Purchase of Building Materials. 

The Irish Government has under con- 
sideration the bulk purchase of building 
materials. The scheme will be operated 
by the section of the Department of Local 
Government which formerly dealt with 
the combined purchasing scheme for 
local bodies. 


Flexible Packaging Materials. 

Pursuing its policy of introducing new 
materials and processes to designers, 
production engineers and sales execu- 
tives, the Council of Industrial Design 
will hold, from May 3 to 31, an Exhi- 
bition of flexible commercial packs and 
packaging materials in its exhibition hall 
at Murray House, Petty France, S.W.1, 


Cast Iron Baths: Cost Increase. 

Following an increase in wages 
awarded by the National Arbitration 
Tribunal, and an increase in the cost of 
pig iron, the Minister of Works has 
authorised an increase of 14 per cent. in 
the current maximum selling prices of 
cast iron baths. The new prices came into 
operation on April 12. 


Planning Appeals. 

The Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning has issued Circular No. 69, in 
which is contained advice to local plan- 
ning authorities who are faced with diffi- 
culties when dealing with applications 
in which the needs of the individual and 
the claims of the community appear to 
be evenly balanced. Price 1d., this cir- 
cular is obtainable from the Stationery 
Offices. 


Housing Resolution. 

At the annual general meeting of the 
Association of Building Technicians held 
in London a resolution was passed call- 
ing for (1) An increase in. the amount of 
capital, labour and materials available 


for housing; (2) The imposition of such — 


controls as will prevent wastage of 
labour and materials on unessential and 
luxury work; (3) A plan providing for a 
minimum national target of ,000 new 
housing units per year; (4) Building 
licences on all licensed jobs to be publicly 
and prominently displayed in order to be 
visible to passers-by. 


A Film on Housing. 

Arrangements have been made by the 
National Coal Board for a film to be 
shot showing the provisions made in Fife 
coalfields for the housing of immigrant 
miners and their families. It is hoped, 
through the showing of films of the new 
housing estates being erected by the 
special Housing Association and by the 
County Council. and local corporations, 
to attract the younger miners to transfer 
to the new mining areas in the east. In 
Kirkcaldy the Special Housing Associa- 
tion plans to erect 684 houses—their ulti- 
mate target for the town being 2,500. 


A Centenary Volume. 

The history of the Gas Journal, 
third oldest trade paper, is told in a pre- 
sentation volume published this month. 
The text runs to 100 pages, profusely 
illustrated and admirably presented. The 
Gas Journal was, founded by Thomas 
Greaves Barlow, a civil engineer and gas 
technician, and in 100 years only three 
issues have failed to appear to time—one 
in the General Strike of 1926 and two in 
the Fuel Crisis of 1947—a fine record. 
The price of the centenary volume to 
non-subscribers is 21s., including postage, 
pay Walter King Ltd., 11, Bolt-court, 
E.C.4. : 
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LAW REPORT 


War Damage to Roof of House 


CHANCERY DIVISION. 
BEFORE MR. JUSTICE VAISEY. 

Lidle v. War Damage Commission. 

In the Chancery Division on April 14 
Justice Vaisey delivered his reserved 
judgment in an appeal by Mr. John 
Frederick Lidle, of Rosamund-street, 
Sydenham, for a decision of the War 
Damage Commission in respect to the 
damage to the roof of his house. The 
Commission awarded a cost of works pay- 
ment of £34 16s. The cost of reinstating 
the roof, as before the damage, with tiles 
or pantiles would have been £61 8s. 3d. 

The Commission arrived at the con- 
clusion that the cost of a new roof of 
tiles or pantiles ought not to be regarded 
as part of the proper cost of reinstate- 
ment as defined in Section 8 of the War 
Damage Act, 1493. 

The sum of £34 16s. provided for a roof 
made of corrugated asbestos sheeting with 
cement fillets instead of flashings of lead, 
and the Commission decided that that was 
a reasonable and satisfactory substitute 
and that there was no obligation to pro- 
vide exactly the same kind of roof as had 
originally existed. 

His lordshjp, in giving judgment, said 
the case raised questions of law and fact. 
The house was a small dwelling house 
and the amount in dispute was trifling, but 
the appellant was the owner of other 
houses in the neighbourhood, with regard 
to which similar questions might arise, 
and the Commission appeared to consider 
the case of some general importance. 

The owner took the view that he was 
entitled to have a tile roof. The question 
of suitability was really a question of fact 
to be decided by the Commission within 
the limits of reason and common sense. 
If the Commission were to hold that blue 
slates were suitable for the visible roof 
of a house in a row of houses with red- 
tiled roofs, or that new brightly coloured 
tiles would be suitable for the high pitched 
toof of a medieval church, the arm of the 
law would certainly be long enough to 
correct them. The Commission, took the 
view that an asbestos roof satisfied the 
test in the present case, and he could not 
see that he had any power to say that they 
were wrong. Here a hard and fast rule 
was entirely out of the question. Mr. 
Lidle had not established that the Com- 
mission had erred on any point of law. 


He accordingly dismissed the appeal-with _ 


costs, 


TRADE NEWS 


Advice on Portable Electric Tools. 

With regard to the institution by 
Messrs. S. Wolf and Co., Ltd., engineers, 
of a new scheme whereby representatives 
of firms using portable power tools will 
attend “user ” panels to discuss possible 
improvements and developments of these 
tools, it should be noted that the address 
of Messrs. S. Wolf and Co., Ltd., is 
Hangar-lane, W.5, and not as given in 
our issue of April 8. 


An Announcement. 

Messrs. Thomas De La Rue and Co., 
Ltd., announce that as a result of their 
Tecent re-centralisation policy, the busi- 
ness of their two wholly owned plastics 
subsidiaries, De La Rue Insulation, Ltd., 
and Hill, Norman and Beard Plastics, 
Ltd., has been transferred to the parent 
company and both businesses will, ‘as 
from April 1, operate as the Plastics Divi- 
sion of Thomas De La Rue and Com- 
pany, Ltd. De La Rue Extrusions, Ltd., 
and De La Rue Floors and Furnishings, 
Ltd., will continue as previously. 
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BRICK STOCKS FALLING 


Production Still Lower than Pre-war 


Fear that the pre-war capacity of the 
brick industry was ne longer available 
to meet the rising tide of building con- 
struction in brick was expressed by Mr. 
Norman J. WIiGLEY, a member of the 
National Brick Advisory Council, to 
members of the Midland Federation of 
Brick and Tile Manufacturers at their 
annual dinner in Birmingham on April 


The tide. of building construction in 
brick, continued Mr. Wigley, was rising 
rapidly because of the Government shift 
from prefabrication to traditional forms 
of building. Mobile stocks of bricks were 
falling at an estimated rate of 20 per cent. 
per month flat, which indicated exhaustion 
in five or six months’ time, and the bal- 
ance of local stocks, although amiounting 
to nearly 400 millions spread all over 
the country, was mainly frozen to the 
area in which it existed. In the West 
Midlands, yards were being swept clear 
of stocks for the first time since the war. 

It was disheartening to think that of all 
the country’s industrial activities, brick 
production and construction stood on 
average throughout the country at only 
55 per cent. of pre-war, while the figure 


for the West Midlands was but 43 per 


cent. 


tives short of its pre-war complement, and 
it would take four years or more, start- 
ing with the prospecting for fresh clay 
reserves, and selection of a suitable site, 
before a new brickyard could turn out 
its first brick. 


Str NICOLAS DE VILLIERS, Deputy 
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Secretary to the Ministry of Works, said 
many ideas for replacing brick in hous- 
ing construction had been tried during 
the war but, in general, no cheaper 
method of building a house had been. 
discovered. Government - sponsored 
schemes for houses of other types had 
reached their conclusion in 1948, and the 
vast majority of houses started in the 
coming year would be of brick construc- 
tion. 

Mr. E. C. BLApEs, the President of the | 
Midland Federation, said that of the 
15 types of prefabricated houses tried 
by the Government, houses made of brick 
still remained the cheapest and most 
economical proposition. 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Cleland.—Lanarkshire C.C. to erect houses, for 
which the architect is Samuel MacColl, County- 
bldgs., Beckford-st., Hamilton. 

Edinburgh.—Dean of Guild Court granted 
warrant for erection of three community centres 
at Craigmillar Castle-gdns. (£1,000), at South- 
house (£1,000) and at West Pilton (£2,300). 
Plans by City A. Warrant granted by Dean of 
Guild Court for erection of telephone exchange 
at Woodcroft Clinton-rd. at £26,000. Plans 
by David C. Ireland, architect, M. of W. 

Glasgow.—Additions are to be made to factory 
at Broomloan-rd., 
etc., for which 


. Hislop Dp- 
bell. United Kingdom-bldgs., St. Vincent-st.. 
asgow. 

Glasgow.—Alterations and additions to the 
warehouse of the Belfast Rope Work Co., Lid., 
Coanswater, at Broomielaw, for which the 
architects are Burnet, Boston & Bell, 180, Hope- 
st., Glasgow. Alterations and additions are to 
be made at 31-33, Gordon-st. for the Scotsman 
Publications, Ltd., North Bridge, Edinburgh, 
for which the architects are James Taylor 
acCrae, 212, Bath-st.. Glasgow. 
Lanarkshire.—C.C. has plans in hand for 
houses at Harthill site, for which the architect 
is Samuel MacColl, County-bldgs., Beckford-st., 
Hamilton. 

Lanarkshire.—Plans in hand for new factory, 
to be erected at Queenslee for the Scottish In- 
dustrial Estate, Ltd., Woodside-place, Glasgow, 
for which the architects are George A. Boswell 
& Partners, 256, West George-st., Blythswood- 
sq., Glasgow. 


FUTURE | 
CONSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details of Public Appointments open will 
be found in the Advertisement pages of this 
and previous issues. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not in- 
cluded in this list see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 


for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 


from whom particulars may be obtained. 
BUILDING 


APRIL 26. 


t*Bucks Standing Joint Committee.—Police 
houses at 7 sites. County A., County Offices, 
Aylesbury. Dep. £2 2s. each contract. Tenders 
by May 12. 
APRIL 28. 


*Gloucester T.C.—Adaptation of Hampton 
House, Minsterworth, nr. Gloucester. : 
Morgan (L.), City A., Suffolk House, Grey- 
friars. Dep. £2 2s. 

APRIL 29. 

t*Croydon C.B.—Domestic science and class- 
room block at Portland school, South Norwood. 
Chief Ed. Officer, Katherine-st. Dep. £1. 
Tenders by May 20. 

t*West Ham C.B.—14 houses at Tarling-rd. 
Boro’ A. & Planning Officer, 70, West Ham-la., 
E.15. Dep. £2 2s. : 

APRIL 30. 

*Essex €.C.—Junior school at Beam Bridge, 
oe Sagem H. Conolly (F.), County A., Chelms- 
‘0 


t*Hitchin R.D.C.—10 houses and 2 bungalows 
at Cockernhoe. C., Council Offices, 21, Bancroft. 
Dep. £2 2s. ; 

t*Hitchin R.D.C.—10 houses and 6 bungalows 
at Weston. C., Council Offices, 21, Bancroft. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Littleborough U.D.C.—36-houses with ancillary 
works at Smithy Bridge site, E. & S., Council 
Offices. Dep. £2 2s. 
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th T.C.—76 dwellings at 
Dep. £3 


*Portemout Leigh 
Park. contract No. _ ies A. ep. 3s. 


Ounen’ Stortford " D D0 Public convenience 


nr. Castle-gdns. E. & 8S. Dep 2s. 
t*Coventry T.C.—300 houses at aw estates. 
D. E. E. Gibson, City A. Dep. £3 


Monmouthshire Standing Joint eenantiinn- 
Three pairs of police, begets at New Inn, nr. 
Pontypool. County A., Queen’s-hill, Newport, 
Mon. Dep, £2 2s. 


MAY 3. 
t*Leeds Regional Hospital Board.—s staff 
cottages at Meanwood Park Oolony. Architect 
to the Board, 29-31 magne, Leeds 2. Dep. 
m, = Tenders by Ma, 
est Sussex C.C. ont) New two-form entry 
Junior B Boys’ School at Southwick ; (2) new four- 
class intents’ School (stage 1) at Wick, Little. 
hampton. F. R. ‘Steele (F.), County A., County 
Hall, ster. 


Y 4, 
Grimsby T.C.—106 houses in two contracts at 
Weelsly-rd. B.E. & el Ug £5 each contract. 


ressor 


U.D. 0 Workshop at co 
ffices. 


*Chertsey 
station, eatite rd. E. & 8,, Council 
Dep. £1 1s 


MAY 
*Birkenhead T.C.—60 iohes (aa teotien), 
Woodchurch estate. H. J. Rowse (F.), Martin 
Bank-bidgs., Water-st., Liverpool. Dep. £5 to. 
cB. 125"'h t Ki 
*Bournemouth ouses @ inson 
—s contract “A.” Boro’ A. (Room 98). 


2s. 
“Wembley T.C.—8 houses for aged persons at 
Nos. 83 and 85, Ohaplin-rd. Boro’ Treas. Dep. 
£2 


. 


MAY 12. 
*Ealing 7.5-<Relanaiinent of second-class 
swimming bath “ pein -ave. B.E. & S., 
Town Hall. Dep. 2 
sad ra 13. 
t*West ‘Suffolk Standing Joint Committee.— 
Conversion of Manor | we Bury St.. Edmunds, 


into offices. County A., 13, Westgate-st., Bury 
St. Edmunds. Dep. £2 2s. aan by June 24. 
MAY 1 

*States o ap. 4 A Binbes at Baubigny. 
St. Gampoce’ s. G. Heggs, States E., States 
Office. Dep. £1. 

*West eneret U.D.C.—16 houses at al 
rd. estate. & §., The Hall. £2 


€ 
*Worcester Fb we houses and fats in _ 


groups at Newtown (No. 2) estate. City E., 
22, Bridge-st. Dep. £5 5s. 
NO DATE. 


Worthing R.D.C.—52 houses with external 
works and services at Loose-la., Sompting. ; 
& S., Council Offices, 15, Mill- rd. Dep. £2 2s. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
MATERIALS, ETC. 


APRIL 29. ‘ 

*Ploughley R.D.C.—External painting of 158 

housés. . & S., Waverley House, Bicester. 
Dep. £1 1s. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
gig ene 


Brierley Hill U. oO Road and sewer works 
at Kingevinford site. E. & S., Hawbush House. 


Dep. £3 3s. 

Mari and Ramsbury -R.D.C.—Road 
and sewers at Ramsbury. S., Council Offices, 
London-rd. Dep. £5 5s. 

MAY 3. 


Ware U.D.C.—Roads, sewers and water mains 
at Catshill estate. E & S., The Priory. Dep. 
£2 2s. 


MAY 4. 

Bathavon R.D.C.—Road and sewers at Camer- 
ton-gdns. site. §S.,:Counci] Offices, 30-32, West- 
gate-bidgs. Dep. £2 2s. 

MAY 6. 

Godalming T.C.—Water mains at Aarons Hill 

estate. Water E., Municipal-bldgs. Dep. £2 2s. 


v2. 
Broadstairs and St. Peter’s U.D.C.—Sewer 


works at Northdown Hill estate. E. & S. Dep. 
£2 2s. 

East Grinstead U.D.C.—Roads and sewers at 
Chapel-la., site No. 1, Ashurstwood E. & &., 
East Court. Dep. £2 2s. oe only). 


MAY 
West Bromwich C. B. Roads and sewers at 
— Heath estate. B.E. & S. Dep. £1 1s. 
Wilts _C.C.— Reconstruction of High-st. 
Gonnts. S., County Hall, Trowbridge. Dep. £5. 
Worthing T.C.—Reinforced concrete service 
reservoir at Patching Hill. Boro’ Water E., 56, 
Chapel-rd. Dep. £2 2s. 


MAY 10. 
Wellingborough R.D.C.—Reinforced concrete 


water tower at Mears Ashby. W. H. Radford 
& Son, Albion-chbrs., King-st., Nottingham. 
Dep. £2 2s. 


THE BUILDER 


AY 19. 
Plymouth +0.—Eeeiene to gousse ¢ pe 
cation works at Camel’s Head. J. 

Watson, + ueen Anne’s-gate, Westnington 
8.W.1. ‘nee 10 got 


Y 28. 
Aysgarth R. Dc. sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal ee at awe; W. XK. Rodwell, 
A.M. a ey a Wetherby. Dep, £3 3s. 
Ay 5 Water supply Bg two 
parishes. W. * "ieaes 


a M.L.C.E., 29, High- 
st., Wetherby. Dep. oo. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


Chiswick.—Po.yTEcHnic peat any mn 
sex Education Committee propose to spend 
further £141,600 for coring. out exteneloas, at 
Ohiswick Polytechnic. New 
classrooms, assembly and lecture halls. 

Hendon.—Factory Sarraneuon. —B. W. Turnbull! 
& Pareneré, A.R.I.B.A., 84, Grosvenor-st., W.1, 
are architects for waicee new building con- 
taining cloakrooms and rest rooms at Johnson’s 
Faster, Hendon-way. 4. 

a — LIcENsED Y pashcrane. —Mr. E. B. Mus- 
man, F.R.1.B.A., 12, Upper Berkeley-st., W.1, 
is the architect for proposed licensed premises 
itr ime of Devonshire-rd. and Holder’s 

ill-rd 

Hendon.—Licensep Premises.—Mr. R. G. 
Muir, F.R.I.B.A., Broad Eaves, Gerrards Cross, 
Bucks, is the architect for proposed licensed 
premises: at the junction of Daws-la. and Albert- 


Hendon.—Hovsina. —B..’s layout for the 
building of 350 houses on Housing Site No. 19, 
Broadfields-ave., has been submitted to the 
Middlesex C.C. and M. of H. 

Hendon.—F ats.—B.C. lans for 80 
ite. No. 20, 


flats to be erected on 
meee rd. 
oreditch.—FLats.—B.C. Housing Committee 
propose total of 68 flats on area. bounded by 
arvey-st., Branch-pl. and Hyde-rd. 

Tottenham. — Hovstna. —Berough Council’s 
future plans include 84 dwellings on Heath’s 
Nursery site; 16 flats in Silver-st.; 12 flats 
in Montagu- rd. ; 7 aged persons’ bungalows in 
Church-la. ; — houses at Cheshunt and 24 flats 
in Church-st. 

Victoria Embankment. —ReEBvILDING or HALL. 
—Sir Percy Thomas, 0.B.E., P-P.R.I.B.A., 10, 
Cathedral-rd., Cardiff, is the architect for the 
rebuilding of the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. 


reparing 
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(PROVINCIAL) 


Bangor (N. Wales).—T.C. approved :—Alterg. 
- to premises at High-st. for Josiah Hu hee 
; houses at Upper Garth-rd. vitoria Pare 
th 4 ietriad ddoedd-rd., for William Hughes & sa 
(Pentraeth), og Station-rd. ; church and school 
at Penuel, r Trustees. 
Batley.—-T.C. aneroes church at East-st. for 
Trustees of Church of Assembly of God 
Belper.—Derbys.. C.C. seonens, county college, 
Brandon.—The U.D.C. to erect 24 old people’s 
houses with community hall, library, etc., a 
Esh Winning, and 56 houses nr. Moor Edge 
Sawmill-la. Council’s architect, F. Hedley, 
Bromsgrove.—Worcs. C.C. propose ah 
classrooms at county high school. 
ury.—R. Ormerod & Sons, Ltd., propogs 
factory at Freetown Works, Hornby- st. —Arthur 
Ashworth, Lid., propose alterations at Fernhij] 
Chemical’ Works.—G. W. Pike, Ltd., pro. 
mee alterations at Chesham Fold Mills. rd 
propose scores of wholesale market at rear 
arke 





“oe —Cheshire National Farmers’ Union 
yah em - eg ‘ 

al ‘on.—B sg new girls’ h 
school. — vad fogin December 1. pus 
me E. A. Tornbohn, 


oer y A. 
erby.—T.C. Propose first section of Memoria} 
village. at £40,000. 


Doncaster.—T.C. propose ‘extensions at Trans § 


port depot, Leicester‘ave., Intake, at £16,716. 

Droitwich.—R.D.C. approved :—Houses at o 
nall Green for E. G, Cullen; extensions to | 
mises at Worcester-rd. for E. Webb & ong 
Upton Warren. wera exchange at School- 
rd., Hanbury, for G.P.O. 

Droitwich.—T.C. ap; roved:—Houses at Flor- 
ence- ave. for E. H. Chatwin.—George Harrison 

& Sons (Builders), Ltd., 130, Worcester-rd., pro- 
came 20 houses off Lyttleton- ‘td. and Corbett. “ave. 
—Bromsgrove Casting Co. a die-casting 
works at Hampton-rd.—Nu-Way Heating Plants, 
Ltd., propose alterations to works.—P. A. 
McGu e, 6, wate Farm-rd., propose factory at 


Hampton-rd. A 
—C.C, propose a coun y primey 
RE aly z “Mtioush: hire Beocies, at £75 

Eliesmefe Port.—Regional Radin ag Board 
propose extensions to hospital. 

pcs mana oye & Price, St. Mary’s-pl., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, inted architects by 
Newcastle Hospital oard for <a 
training ore at Windy Nook Hospital. 

ay ms approved hotel at Leeds-rd. 
for parti Sg ” Yor shire Breweries, Litd., 
Woodlesford Brewery, Rothwell. 

Jarrow.—Works Committee propose a con 
munity centre. 

Lancashire.—E.C. propose county college at 
Swinton, school clinic and child welfare centre 
at Sunn myside. -rd., Droylsden, nursery school on 
Queen- Clitheroe ; alterations to buildings 
for cnversion into school at Salwick ; adapta- 
tions at Sedgwick House Me spose residential 
school at £18,511. G. Noel Hill (F.), County A 
County Offices, Fishergate-hill, Preston. 

Lanchester——The M.H. confirmed R.D.C.’s 
application to acquire 24 acres at Satley for 


eee parpones 
anchester. fade Hal to start September 
rebuildan Free Ora ll at about £377,640. 
City A., Mr. L. C. Howitt 
Manchester.—T.C. ap proved :—Church at Crow- 
croft-rd., Longsight, tor Trustees of Church of 
Assembly of ; Teinstatement of office block 
at Pall Mall and Chapel-walks for Lonsdale 
Estates, Ltd., 1-3, Teneriffe-st., Broughton, Sal 
ford 7; offices and garage at Cheetwood-rd., 
Sherbourne-st. and Allison-st., Strangeways. for 
National Coal Board; alterations, additions to 
Alexandra-pk. hotel, ‘Alexandra- rd., Moss Side, 
for Wilson’s Brewery Co., Lt Monsall-rd. 
Brewery, Newton Heath; alterations, additions 
to Grey Horse hotel, Wilmslow-rd., Rusholme. 


for Groves & Whitnalls, Ltd., Regent-rd. 
Brewery, Salford 5; alterations, “additions to 
Windsor Castle hotel. Ashton Old-rd., Oper- 


shaw, for Walker & Homfrays, Ltd., Woodside 
Brewery, Eccles New-rd., Salford 5/ alterations. 
“1g to Prince of Wales hotel, Ashton Old- 

nshaw, for Openshaw Brewery Co., Ltd. 
CE gden (FB. ), 1, Ridgefield, Deansgate); 
dance hall and community centre at Brook-st.. 
Chorlton-on-Medlock, for Shortt; offices, 29. 
Bootile-st., Manchester Biliposting Co., Ltd.; 
reconstruction of offices, Temple-chbrs., Brazen- 
nose-st., Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. (C. 
Wild, architect, 72, Bridge-st.).—E.C. geek sanc- 
tion to borrow £94,875 for completion of second- 
ary school on Old Hall-dr., Gorton.—T.C. ap- 
proved school dining-room and kitchen for St. 
sens R.C. School, Bluestone-rd., Moston, 
for E iO aya wing at Charlestown primary 
school for E.C. 

Middleton. —T.C. approved alterations to Old 
Cock inn, Oldham-rd., for J. W. Leeds & Co. 
(Brewers), Ltd. pepermor, & Duncan, archi- 
tects), Qa, Baillie-st., Rochdale); alterations, 
13, Manchester Old-rd., for Redmands, Ltd; 
d layout of pro; ‘oposed extensions at 
ubilee-rd., for Cromer Ring Mill 
Ltd. (Taylor, Roberts & Bowman ( 
12, Clegg-st., Oldham). 
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e Tyne.—City Counc received 
MH. sent to borrow £30,000 tor workshops 
at Rutherford cares of Technol logy. 

Neweastle (Sta' . aso suprer premises at 
Friar-st, for F. H. 


A. Glyn 

Sherwin, architect, ‘Rectory-chbre. ); and 
club premises, 23 and 25, Lower-st, for British 
Legion Club Committee.; cafe at High-st. for 
ockley’s elas Jones & & Oldacrs (F/A.), 


Lloyds Bank-bidgs.). 
N — iccnahe Justices > George 
structural abortions and additions to 


Jnn, Koade, for Northampton Brewery Co., Li 


Brdge-st rewery. 
Lo. approved works canteen at 
Hartford Rast Works, Gould-st., for Platt Bros. 
& Co., Ltd. 
Redear—Messrs. J. W. Cameron & Co., Ltd., 
Lion Brewery, West Hartlepool, to build “Wil: 
re. Hotel,” nr. Lackenby. ewcastle Breweries, 
Haymarket, Newcastle-on-Tyne, planning 
Ly nr. halt railway station at Redcar. 
.—T.C. approved research labora- 
tories at Whiston Grange, Moorgate-rd., for 
8. .; factory at Eastwood Trading 
m tate, Fitzwilliam-rd., for Emil Engineering 
; additions to works, Don-st., for Guest 
; “ened Ltd. ; extensions and additions to 
Belvedere hotel, Moorgate-rd., for Tennant 


Bros., Lt., Exchange Brewery, Sheffield 1.—T.C. 
propose public swimming baths off Herring- 
thorpe Valley-rd.; central omnibus station at 
Frederick-st. 

Salford.—T C. approves stores at 33-37, Bur: 
st. for 8. Newton & Ltd.; additions 


works at Montford-st. and Thurlow-st. for 

op. Society, Ltd., Balloon-st., Manchester 4; 
additions to Coach and Horses hotel, 350, Eccles 
New-rd., W. .Wilday; additions to Peel Park 
Saw Mills, Wallness-rd., Windsor Bridge, for 
J. He Ashton, Ltd. ; extensions to factory at 
Orchard-st.. for Pendleton, Ltd.—Governors of 
Royal Technical College, Peel Park, propose 

alterations to buildings’ at ,000. 

Sheffeld.—Sheffield Vulcanising Co., Ltd., 
Division-st., propose warehouse, shop. and ne 
at Division-st. and Backfields, —B. Blakey & Co. 
propose workshop at Hoyle-st. 

South Shields.—Plans approved by T.C. for 
public-house in Cauldwell-av. for W. B. Reid & 
Co., Ltd., The Leazes, Upper Claremont, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Architect, F, W. Newby. 41, 
Harton-gr. South Shields. 

Stockport.—T.C. approved gymnasium to girls’ 
schoo] at Orie) Bank for A. W. Greasley; 
houses off Sane -rd., Offerton, for J. Foulkes & 
Son, Wicken Offerton-la.; gymnasium to 
Heaton Moor College for E. Roberts; extensions 
to works at Viaduct-st. for J. Halden & Co., 


Lid. 

Stourbridge.—Licensing Justices approved ex- 
tensions for dining-room, lounge and hall 
Bell Inn, Belbroughton, for Mitchells & Butlers, 
Lid., Cape Hill Brewery, Smethwick. 

Stretford.—T.C. approved block of 12 flats 
on junction of King’s-rd. and Edge-la. for R. R. 
& J. Willan (builders), Daisy Estate, Worthing- 

Congregational 


ton-rd., Sale, Ches. 

Wallasey.—-Cheshire Union 
propose church at Rake-la., Seacombe. 

Wallsend.—Willingten Quay Co-op. Society 
proposes branch premises at Howdon-la. to 
plans by G. Hurst 20, Lilburn-gdns., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.—D; Roberts, 90. West ‘morland-rd., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, is architect for alterations. 
additions to premises at Coast-rd., for Wallsend 
Co-op. Society, Lid. 

Warrington.—J. T. Clarke & Son Thynne-st., 

propose new factory and stores at Haydock- st.— 

errous Light Castings. Ltd., Stafford-rd., pro- 
ae new works on 15-acre site off Hawleys-la. 

& Segar owe es Palmyra-sq.-chbrs. 

Workington.— spores additions to 
Workington cakaer hool for Cumberland 
E.C. H. Haughan (F.), County A., County 
Offices, ‘Carlisle. 

York. ty Council propose improving The 
Grange (city institution) at £19,800. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes p 

t Denotes Jesomaneneck for acceptance. 

§ Denotes acceppted subject to modification. 

{-Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
Departments. 


Alsager.—20 houses at Audley-rd., for UD.C. 
S., Council Offices. 

Evans & Co., Stoke-on-Trent «-. £31,649 
W. Moors, Stoke-on-Trent... ---* 30,191 


tod 





Barker Bros., Frag at --» 29,464 
J. é F. T. McEllin, Stoke-on-Trent <.. 28,685 
G. A. Johnson, Newcastle, Staffs... «. 27,100 
"Re Dayson, 8, Oakdene-cl., Dimsdale, 

Wolstanton. .. .. 24,250 


(Subject. to‘ M.H. “approval.) 

Banffshire. 4 EP Station for the Banff. Egg 
Packers, Ltd > Melrose, architect, Com- 
mercial Bank- bldgs., ‘Banff. Excavation, brick, 
building and allied works, etc:: *Robert 
Morrison & Son, MacDuff. Plumber, sanitary 
engineering and allied works, etc.: *H. J. Wat- 
son, Banff. Joinery, carpentry and allied works, 
ete.: *Alexander Buchan, Fraserburgh. Paint- 
ing, decorating and allied works, ete. : *Watts 


THE BUILDER 
& Son, Banff. Electrical age and installa- 
tion, ‘ete, : *Henry Watso anff. Special 
floo: *St. Andrew's Decorative Flooring 
Co., asgow. 
— houses at The Fleet, for clients: 
a, arshall, Bridge Hill, Belper, Derbys, 


Brighton.—Adaptations at No. 2, Sussex- 
for use of rime 3 College, for CB. 





etc. 
A. 5. Howe, B.E. Billington, school 
architect. panties by Thomas Barrett, 
F.LA.S., 50, Pall Mall, London, 8.W.1: 
Russell & Hobden, Lid., Worthing ... £11,648 
Field & Cox, Ltd., Bri n - 11,6 
Mu & Lumsden, Ltd., Brighton 7 .... 11,478 
Usher & Martin, Ltd., Eastbourne 11,465 
Eocene ching & Sons, Ltd., ~ hton 11,385 
ilson & Sons, Ltd righton 10,875 
; we x & Co., Crawley 10,787 
McKellar Westerman, id Hove... 10,477 
Jeffrey & Sons (Hove), Lid., Hove’3... 10,450 


Renew eee (Brighton), Ltd., 


Brighton 10,398 
Interiors Brighton), Tita., ‘Brighton 6... 10,350 
Kind & een td., Leyton- 

stone 10,177 
Heanclis. itd., “Brighton : 10,157 
*arthur Read. ite 14, Eastern- terr. 

Mews, Brighto 9,694 


Brighton.—16 henees at Lower Bevenden 
estate, for C.B. B.E. & S., 26/30, King’s-rd.: 
*T. J. Braybon & Son, Ltd., Princes House, 
North-st., Brighton, 1, 222.638 (16 houses, Sec- 
tion te *Rice & Son, Ltd., 3, Palace-pl., Brigh- 
ton, £64,504 (46 houses, Section 4a). 

Bury Extensions at Pimhole Mills, for Pim- 
hole Mill Co., Ltd. R. Byrom, A., 9, Victoria- 
bidgs., Silver-st., Bury. Lancs: *Joba Tinline, 
Ltd., 'Parker-st. Saw Mills, Bury. 

Bury.—28 houses at Unsworth site, for T.C. 
J. Chadwick, M-B.E., A.M.Inst.C.E., B.E., 
Municipal Offices , Bank-st. : 
Co. (Blackpool), sae Bank-st., Black pool. 

Geariees BW. houses, for U.D.C. Hous- 
ing Architect, D. W. Green, Council Offices, 
Felling: *G. Wim & Co., Ltd., Jesmond, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, P59, 697 (revised tender ap- 
aroves by M.H.). 

Gateshead.—Cubicle block at Sheriff Hill In- 
fectious Diseases Hospital, for Newcastle Hos- 

ital Board. Architects, Spence & Price, St. 

ary’s-pl., Newcastle-on- Tyne: *Tate & Holmes, 
Ltd., Benwell, Le ea Tyne, £13,089 (sub- 


ject to M sppcoval) 

Glas tad ions and alterations, etc., at 
the University Materia Medica Department. 
Gillespie, Kidd & Coia, Wellington-chbrs., 
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CROFT GRANITE BRICK & CONCRETE 


CO. LTD., CROFT, Near LEICESTER 
Telephones: Narborough 2261-2.3 
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Ti achb Glasgow, sschitecte. T. Stewart, 





rn-rd., Glasg 
ilew block "ot buildings 
lone Agricultural School, for 
John MacNab, architect, 129, Bath-st., Glas- 


gow, W. Excavation, pri, building and allied 
works, ete.: *Wilsoi Pinkston-rd., = 
gow, £5,966. Cuné be ‘Blaster, lathi 

allied works, ete. : *Robert olly & Pay, 
st., Glasgow, £911. ito hy vounlary en- 
ineering and allied works, etc ancan 
ohnstone, 72, Waterside-st., Sirathaven, £1,489. 
Joinery, carpentry aad allied works, ‘etc. : *J. H. 
Fleming & Co., Ltd., 23, Barn-st., Strathaven. 
a 

—36 flats at 


Batford estate, for 
uD dH. Leech (ey architect. ‘Quantities 
by H. i Hale, F.R.IGS.: *H. Webster, 
Lid. Harpenden, £27,390. 

irlam.—Houses at Kitchener-ave., Coon ead, 
for U.D.C. _E. Shaw, 8.: *C. Jeff . Ent- 
wee Davyhulme, Maschoee 

miracts exceeding £2,500 in value 

onend by L.C.C. during fod ended April 19. 
Blectrical installation for lighting, supple- 
mentary nesting, etc., at Stanhope-st. Women’s 
Institute, St. Pancras, Buchanan & Curwen, 
L W.1. a og of y ng damage at Surrey- 
£4; hool, Southwark, J. Dunning & Sons 

eyhill), Ltd., 8.E.18. Aliesutinas improve- 
phe. = at Garratt-la. School, Wandsworth, 
Hunter & Clark, W.18. ‘Construction of 
site foundations at ei omas-rd. Eyanar School, 
Simplex Concrete Piles, Ltd. 8.W. lectrical 
installation for lighting, supplementary heat- 


* in etc., at Kingswa, 2 ay Continuation 
& ool, Holborn, Edgar €. Porter, Ltd., Ilford, 
Essex. 


{London (Air Mini ).—Contracts to value 
of £500 or over for week ended April 9: Build- 
ing. work : E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd., ndon. 

W.C.2. Erection of “Seco” ty hutting : A 
Richmond & Sons, er Notts. Electrical 
work: F. H. Wheeler & Co., London, S.W.1. 
oman ‘maintenance week: W. E. Chivers & 

Ltd., Devizes, Wilts ; Francis Jackson 
(Contractors) . Ickenham, iddx 
qu —Co ginced by 


ondon (M.0,W.). ntracts 
M.o.W. during week ended April 9:—London: 


Kidbrooke, Cable depot, Kent & Sussex Contrac- 
som Lid., 109, Station-rd., Sidcup, Kent. Small-! 
School, Smallwood 


-rd., Tootin, ee 
ba scullery, Stanley Hugh Leach, A ogy 

pemse House, 128, Mar garets-rd. Ticken- 
ham, Middx. Chechuianmanehios illicoul 
Central kitchen, John Best (Edinburgh), L' 
The Office, Warriston, Edinburgh. Co. Durham: 
St, Joseph’s R/C. School, est Hartlepool, 
School meals accommodation, Hinscliff Hewett, 
Station Works, Haswell. 
ham C/E. Primary Schesk Jail: ane, 
Hill, Kitchen and eos 
Builders) Lid.. 51 

arvey Grammar School, 
and dining-room, O. M 

Foreign Office 


Sandgate-rd, 
ishment, Ivy Farm, 
Knockholt, Alterations and additions to power- 
house, Jones & & Harvey, Ltd., 133, Cramptons- 
rd., Sevenoaks, Lanarkshire: ’Kinning Park P. 
School, Glasgow, Dining- 
Cowiesons, Lid., 3, Charles-st., Rollox, G W, 
N. Middz.: T.0.B., Eastcote, Guards’ huts, Geo. 
Moss & Sons, Lid., Cranleigh whary Lady 
pet ger Southall G.T.C ounslow 
a h, Adaptations, Stanley Hugh Leach, Lid., 
"Si, Margarets-rd., en Stanley-rd. 
ie: School, ‘eddington, Temporary school bidgs., 
Geo. Moss & Sons, Lid., ga a see 
Margarets-rd., South Midi Mu 
Burgh Seneo, Whine seem cao sculle: 
White Bete, Dalkei 
Norfolk : Long Stratton C.P. 1, Norwich. 
— classrooms, Walter. Poweliye & Sons, 
eS Pah iy Wales-rd., Norwich. Orkney: 
School, Kitchen and dining-room, 
Hirth, Harray, Orkney. Surrey: G.T. 
‘Waddon, Adaptations for D.P.E.C. — é 
Steel, Ltd., High-st., Thornton “Heath. Sussex: 
H.P.O., Lancing, Erection, Risque Ee 
eee Ringmer, Lewes, Susse: 
ostel, , Carnaiu = Kidderitinster, Internal 
ber y rnelius Green ‘or 
Hagley You.” DPR. 


agley-rd., Stourbridge. 
Mill , Firth-st., Huddersfield, Altera- 

Albany s, Fir ee 

‘Huddersfield. 


tions and tions, 
264-74, egg ot rd., 
Dept.). .—Works se 
eB 


{London ¢ 
laced by War Dept. for week ended 
Pembrokeshire: Miscellaneous work, Geo. 
& Co., Pembroke. Lancs: Miscellaneous work, 
Fairhope Estates, Ltd., Morecambe, Hutting 
and miscellaneous work. Richard Parker & 
Son, Ltd., Garstang.. Derbys: Miscellaneous 
work, Holmes & Sons, Ltd., Derby. Yorks: 
Miscellaneous work Albert Gaukroger, onan 
Bridge. Notts biacaligneees work 
Russell & Son, Newark, Yorks: Painting Se 
Donald Humberstone & Co., Ltd., Louth. Mis- 
cellaneous work, Ainsty Building Estates, Ltd., 
be Notts: Miscellaneous work, L. Forme 
Aldridge, Wale! ew Site Oe Sean 
Whittaker pe oer — 
enemas. way 4 he Risin ridge, Has’ y 
den, Townsend i ona Barlow Folds Ra aot 
and Rochdale Old-rd., ae: for Water Com 





. Son, itd 153, 

















THE BUILDER April 22 1949 


‘ 


mittee. L. O. Howitt (F.), City A., Town Hall: Marshiand.—16 houses at 3 sites, for R.D.O, End-chbrs., Chester-le-St a oe Durham 
(4) *A. Spencer, 31, jd-st., Accrington ; (12) Arch., Council Offices, Alexandra-rd., Wisbech: & ss East Boldon, Co. 

*Ashworth.& Hobson, Lee pre Burniey-rd., Emneth (8 houses), *H. Tann, “ Lyndale,” South Shields.—Two houses “3 fenton Hill. 
Rawtenstall ; ), *wW. & F. Riley, Ltd., 1, Black Bear-la., Wisbech, £10,800; Tilney All dr., for W. Barnard G. A. Hunter: *R. 
Littlewood-ave. ., Bury. Saints (4 houses), -*H. Tann, £5,600; Lakesend Summerbell & Sons, Rutland. st., South Shields. 


(4 houses), *H. E. Means, tea bt. Peter’s Stockton-on-Tees.—16 houses at Stillington, 
Works, Upwell, £5,662. for R.D.C.: *John Proud, Ltd. 

Nantwich.—16 houses, at Wrenbury site, for Thornaby-on-Tees.—Offices and showrooms for 

. R.D.C.. H. Crabtree, & &., rene House, North-Bastern Electricity Board. Architects, 
Stapeley: *F. Williams (Crews). Lid., Edleston- L. J. Couves & Partners, Carliol House, New- 
rd., Crewe, 4 houses, type “ H,” 2£5, 075, and 4 castle: *J, R. Rutherford & Sons, Dene Joinery 

houses, type “G,” £5217 ; *Council’s Engineer- Works, Jesmond, Newcastle. 
ing Dept., 8 houses in blocks of 4, £10,473. Wall .—Additions for Tyne Plywood Works, 
Newoastle.—Conversion , of old newspaper Ltd. ‘Architect, J. M. Angus, Hanover-sq,” 
offices at Clayton-st. into business and shop pap on-Tyne : *Tersons, Lid., 2, Stewart: 
premises for Cresslings, ironmongers, etc. ae -C.1. 

Architects, L. J. Couves & Partners, Carliol t Bromwich.—Inf. sch. < Hateley Heath 
House, Newcastle : *Stephen Buy, 224, Westgate- ieiteur for C.B. M. Schofield, B.E. & 8. Quan- 
oy Newcastle. tities by Henry Vale & Son. Motvedtipmpten: 


. n vag or oun - Rae ~) Fa x vwrhag ni) maar 4. (Wolverhagapton). Ltd., 
es oo 6, for y Counci ointer ons aterloo-r olverhampton, £44,756. 
UNITE F OR STRENGTH £68,222 (56); “Direct Labour, £190,302 (158). West Hartlepool.—20 houses, for T.C. S. M. 
Peterborough.— i instalment of Peter- Richmond, Boro’ A.: *Direct labour. 
borough Technical College for ‘tyy? Education *Yeovil.—Four’ houses at Milford estate. 
Board. bow Jenkin, B.A. (F.), Welbeck- Petter Warren and Koydon Cooper (FF.), Old 
st., W.1 Quantities by Davis, *pelfield & Oxtosd Inn, West Hendford, Yeovil. Quantities 
Everest. *E. H. aT ag , Grosvenor- by Edwin T. ‘ Wraight, A.B.1. C.8., _ Mansion 
ouse, 


gdns., London, §.W.1, Princes-st., Yeovil: *R. Shillabeer & 
Pioughle -—8 houses a Sa." for R.D.C.: Sons, Stars- la., Yeovil. 
4 *W. & A. Collisson, £10,988. 
Shefheld.—Works, for T. C. W. George Davies 
(F.), City A., Town Hall: 40 houses (first in- 


stalment), Norton and Clifton estates, (20) ‘ : 
BUILDERS *Melling 'Bros., Ltd., Balfour-rd., Attercliffe, fi] ye ESSEX STEEL 
£25,362; (20) Edmund Oxley (Contractors), 


Ltd., 44, Grenniil rd., Woodseats, £26, 


South 'Molton.—Four houses with aie works 
are now members of the at Squier-ave., for T.C. Harold Settle B.S. : SCAFFOLDING -~ 
*Wm. Sanders & Son, 32, East-st., South Molton, : ’ 


£5,366. 
erthern ener Transpor es- * 
' iced Aiohitects, A. Ht Reauall’& Ont: Brides SMART'S LANE, 


LOUGHTON, ESSEX 


| u F MAS TE F TEL.: LOUGHTON 295 


STEE L- CRETE SALES HIRE 


B Ul IL c 7 R S ERECTION CRADLES 
SUPER-HARD DUSTLESS SURFACES 


HAVE Sete te ier 
H OR NEW 
The La t Truly Repr tati 
nando mie shia ak fe Heerccoi FLOO R= weer aeo 
inspect one that has withstood 
ENROL NOW HEAVY TRUCKING FOR 25 YEARS | | STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


and consult 
TION £4.4.0 p.a. | i Victoria Works, 
agg meh 99g eitorcce re Lie. Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 


LONDON REGION—37 AREAS 35, Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, 
And over 80 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES London, W.C.1. Tel. : HOLborn 8011 


i ce ; BRO AD : ACHESON Boyle's -.'r.- Ventilator 


26, Gt. Ormond St., Holborn, W.C.1 ff - CELLULAR BLOCKS ROBERT BOYLE & SON 
























































Tel.: CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 
Telegrams: ‘‘EFEMBE, Holb, London”’ are permanently inert VENTILATING ghetsezas 


The address of your Branch Secretary BROAD & ¢ ).. 4 SOUTH WHARF 98, HERRIES STREET, KILBURN LANE, W.10 
will be forwarded. PADDING i 2. PADdi ington 9091 Tel.: LABbroke 2879 

















GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS LIMITED 


BUILDERS 
CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 


of 


CAMBERWELL 


HEAD OFFICE : 
34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C11 
Tel. : CHAncery 7901-3 

















